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Labour Conditions in Ceylon: II’ 


TRADE UNIONS 


Trade unionism was put on a legal footing in Ceylon in 
1935 with the passing of the Trade Unions Ordinance, No. 14 
of 1935. Before this Ordinance, the question of workers’ 
representation had been referred to for certain limited purposes 
in three enactments. The Estate Labour (Union) Ordinance of 
1889 enabled one or more workers to sue for wages due not 
merely to himself (themselves) but to other workers employed on 
the same estate, provided they had consented. The Minimum 
Wages (Indian Labour) Ordinance, 1927, prescribing the 
manner of appointment to the estate wages boards, specified 
that two of the four members were to be selected to represent 
labourers. The Industrial Disputes Ordinance of 1931, 
described below, similarly provides that members of concili- 
ation boards are to be appointed “in equal numbers to repre- 
sent the parties to the dispute ”. It also refers directly to 
organisations of employers and workers in section 5, relating 
to collective agreements. 

The Trade Unions Ordinance, 1935, provided for the regis- 
tration of all trade unions and gave them certain privileges and 
immunities which are denied to unions not so registered. A 
trade union is defined as— 
any association or combination of workmen or employers or 


between workmen and workmen and between employers and 
employers having among its objects one or more of the following : 


(a) the regulation of relations between workmen and employers, 
or between workmen and workmen or between employers and 
employers ; or 





1 For the first part of this article, see International Labour Re iew, 
Vol. LX, No. 6, December 1949, pp. 572-616; the abbreviations used for 
citing the principal sources are mentioned on p. 572, iootnote 1. 
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(b) the imposing of restrictive conditions on the conduct of any 
trade or business ; or 

(c) the representation of either workmen or employers in trade 
disputes ; or 

(ad) the promotion or organisation or financing of strikes or lockouts 
in any trade or industry or the provision of pay or other bene- 
fits for its members during a strike or lockout. 

Legal proceedings may not be instituted against a registered 
trade union, or its officers and members, in respect of any 
act done in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute 
to which a member of the union is a party on the ground 
merely that such act induces a breach of contract or is an 
interference with trade or business or with the right of dis- 
posing of one’s capital or labour. There is no liability in tort 
for acts done in furtherance or contemplation of trade dis- 
putes. Unions are required to notify all changes in their 
constitutions and addresses and to submit annual returns to 
the Registrar of Trade Unions, who is the Commissioner of 
Labour. All properties of the union vest in trustees named 
by the union. There is provision for unions to have “ political 
funds ”. At least half the total number of officers of every 
union should be persons actually engaged in the industry 
concerned. The Labour Conditions Report recommended 
increasing the proportion to two thirds, and also proposed 
the introduction of provisions for peaceful picketing. 

In the first year of operation of the Ordinance, 28 unions 
of employers and workers ? were registered, with over 3,000 
members, of whom nearly half belonged to the Ceylon Labour 
Union. With 14 more unions registered in the next two years 
and 7 registrations cancelled, the number of unions at the end 
of 1938 was 35. The Controller of Labour in his report for 
that year remarked : 


The worker in Ceylon has yet to learn the value of association in 
the furtherance of his objects and there is no indication that his 
education is being advanced in this direction. I fear considerable 
time must elapse before the fullest advantage can be taken of the 
benefit to be derived from the formation of trade unions. 





1 For details of the regulations made under the Ordinance, see Legislative 
Enactments of Ceylon, Subsidiary Legislation, Chapter 116. 

? It may be noted that in 1929, when the Employers’ Federation of Ceylon 
was formed, there was already in existence the All Ceylon Trade Union 
Con , and that they concluded a collective agreement in the same year. 
See below, p. 7. 

3 Labour Oontroller’s Report, 1938, p. 10. 
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The returns for 1940 showed a total membership of 7,703 
for all workers’ unions, including over 5,000 in the Ceylon 
Labour Union. With the organisation of estate workers in 
the course of that year, union membership increased sharply 
and the year 1941 registered 147,076 workers grouped in 
67 unions; of these, two unions alone accounted for nearly 
133,000 members. The following three years saw a decline 
in union membership, owing presumably to wartime diffi- 
culties of organisation, defects in first organisation and lack 
of sustained interest on the part of the workers. In 1946 
union membership nearly equalled the 1941 figure. 

At the end of 1948, there were 60 workers’ unions with 
a combined membership of 158,178, of whom 122,134, or nearly 
80 per cent., were in the plantations. Thirteen unions had 
a membership of 1,000-5,000 and only one union had a member- 
ship of over 5,000, namely, the Ceylon Indian Congress 
Labour Union with nearly 110,000 members. 

The growth of federations of labour unions in Ceylon 
has been somewhat irregular. The All Ceylon Trade Union 
Congress was registered in 1937. In 1941, the Ceylon Trade 
Union Federation was registered with 16 affiliated unions ; 
the Trade Union Congress had 45 affiliates in that year. A 
third federation was registered in 1945 under the title of 
Ceylon Federation of Labour, but its certificate was cancelled 
in 1947 for failure to submit returns. The membership of the 
three federations is given in the following table : 


TABLE VIII. MEMBERSHIP OF LABOUR FEDERATIONS, 1946-1948 





1946 1947 1948 





| wnions members unions members unions 





l 
| 

Federation | Affiliated Individual | Affiliated | Individual | Afliated 
| 





All Ceylon Trade 
Union Congress 50 30,320 | 7,016 


Ceylon Trade 
nion Federa- 
19,428 








Ceylon Federation 
of Labour ....| 7 4,488 

















Source : Labour Commissioner’s Reports. 
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On the employers’ side, there are two federations: the 
Employers’ Federation of Ceylon, with 7 unions and 164 mem- 
bers ; and the Ceylon Estates Employers’ Federation, repre- 
senting 572 members. The former, which groups unions in 
different branches of industry, was organised in 1929, while 
the latter, which represents the planting interests, was set 
up in 1944. 

The special position of public officials in regard to trade 
union organisation should also be briefly indicated. The 
demands of public servants for full trade union rights and the 
Government’s desire to establish joint (Whitley) machinery 
for public services led to the examination of both these 
questions in great detail during 1947. The second of the two 
reports published in the same year ! found that for the success- 
ful working of joint councils in the public service it was 
essential that public servants should have full rights of 
registering trade unions and should be granted conditional 
trade union rights. During 1947 there was also a widespread 
strike among certain categories of public servants in further- 
ance of their demand. In August 1948 the Trade Unions 
Ordinance, 1935, was amended by the Trade Unions (Amend- 
ment) Act, No. 15 of 1948, in order to make special provision 
relating to the registration of trade unions of public servants. 
The amending enactment introduces a new Part IIIA in the 
Ordinance, giving all public servants, except members of the 
police force, prison officers and members of the Agricultural 
Corps ?, the right ‘to form trade unions, subject to three 
conditions : (1) no person other than a public servant can be 
@ member or an officeholder (whether paid or honorary) of 
the union; (2) affiliation or amalgamation with any other 
union is disallowed ; and (3) the union may not have political 
objects or a political fund. The union is required to give 
effect to these conditions in its by-laws, failing which, reg- 
istration will be refused. The registration can be cancelled 
on the ground that the union has prompted or organised a 
strike of any of its members for the purpose of influencing 





1 Sessional Paper VI—1947 : Memorandum by the eg bse on Trade 
Unionism among Public Servants; and Sessional Paper XX—1947: Report 
on the Establishment of Whitleyism in the Ceylon Public Service. 

* This corps, created during the war to overcome difficulties of food 
supply, is now governed by the special provisions of the Agricultural Corps 
Ordinance, No. 60 of 1948. 
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the Government on a political issue not affecting public 
servants as such, or for the purpose of supporting workers 
other than public servants in any strike or trade dispute. 

This account of trade union developments in Ceylon would 
be incomplete without a reference to the appointment by 
the Government of a Trade Union Adviser in 1946, for the 
purpose of making available to the Government, the unions 
and the public, expert advice and assistance on trade union 
organisation and administration. The tasks of the Adviser 
included those of educating and training workers, employers 
and the public in trade unionism and advising them on trade 
union problems. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Some idea of the course of industrial relations in Ceylon 
may be obtained from the figures for industrial disputes. 
Those for the last twelve years are given in table IX. 


TABLE IX. NUMBER OF STRIKES AND OF MAN-DAYS 
LOST, 1937-1948 











Disputes on estates Other disputes Total 
mm Number ar” Number ieneave Number a 
1937 ° ‘ : . 5 
1938 . 5 5 
1939 42 5 47 
1940 36 8 44 
1941 27 15 40 
1942 8 . 14 ° 22 . 
1943 22 5,234 31 4,359 53 9,593 
1944 26 4,048 66 25,937 92 29 , 985 
1945 28 4,285 63 153 ,388 91 157 ,673 
1946 87 31,880 71 250 , 866 158 282 ,746 
1947 4 53 199,657 52 544,174 105 743,831 
1948 ? 32 31,349 20 2,497 52 33,847 





























‘ eke Labour Controller’s Report, 1937; Labour Commissioner’s Report, 1948, tables IV 
and V. 

* Includes a general strike of one month’s duration. * The figures do not include a sym- 
pathetic strike in the Kelani Valley district which resulted in a loss of 18,584 man-days. 





1 An officer from the trade union movement in Great Britain was appointed, 
but he resigned in 1947. 
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An analysis of the causes of disputes shows that the three 
most important are questions of dismissal or loss of employment 
in any way, or failure to provide work; wage questions ; 
and estate rules, working arrangements, discipline, disputes 
with substaff, etc. Two other important groups of causes 
relate to food matters and welfare and to assaults by the 
employer, his agents or others. 

Provision for the settlement of industrial disputes has been 
made in the Industrial Disputes (Conciliation) Ordinance, 
No. 3 of 19311, which empowers the Commissioner of Labour 
to appoint conciliation boards, consisting of an official chairman 
and other members chosen in equal numbers to represent the 
parties to the dispute. A commission may also be appointed 
by the Governor to enquire into any matter relating to in- 
dustry which may be referred to it. 

The Commissioner of Labour is authorised to take steps 
for enabling the parties to a dispute to meet together under 
an agreed or appointed chairman with a view to the amicable 
settlement of the dispute. He may also cause an enquiry to 
be made whether a reference of the dispute to a conciliation 
board is likely to lead to a settlement. Finally, he may refer 
a dispute to a conciliation board whether or not the parties 
to it consent. The board investigates the dispute and all 
matters affecting its merits, and may do all such things as it 
thinks fit for the purpose of inducing the parties to come to a 
settlement. If the parties agree, the board submits a memo- 
randum of the settlement to the Commissioner ; if they fail to 
agree, it records its findings and makes recommendations on 
each item in dispute. In either case, the board’s record of the 
settlement or its recommendation for a settlement are published 
in the Ceylon Government Gazette, and the parties to the dis- 
pute are required to state in writing within fourteen days of 
publication whether they accept or reject it. Settlements 
accepted by both parties are binding until repudiated, for 
which also fourteen days’ notice is required. Strikes and 
employment on less favourable terms during the currency 
of a settlement are prohibited. 

As regards public employees, the Ordinance applies only 
to daily paid workers, and no action under the Ordinance 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Legislative Series, 1931—Cey]l. 1. 
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can be taken in disputes where they are involved except by 
order of the Governor. Persons in the defence services or 
in the police or prison services are altogether excluded from 
the provisions of the Ordinance. 

Where collective agreements exist between organisations 
of employers and workers representing a substantial proportion 
of the employers and workers engaged in an industry, recourse 
must first be had to the conciliation and arbitration arrange- 
ments contained in the agreements. Disputes may be referred 
to conciliation boards under the Ordinance only when there 
is a failure to obtain a settlement by means of those arrange- 
ments, or when both parties agree to such action. 

In discussing conciliation and negotiating machinery, 
reference must be made to the three collective agreements so 
far concluded between employers and workers in Ceylon. The 
first, between the Employers’ Federation of Ceylon and the 
All Ceylon Trade Union Congress, was concluded in 1929, 
prior to the passing of the Industrial Disputes (Conciliation) 
Ordinance. It provided for notice of strikes and conciliation 
before strikes were called and applied to certain mercantile 
establishments in Colombo. The second, which is known 
as the Seven-Point Agreement, was concluded in 1940 as a 
result of certain conferences which had been convened by 
the Minister of Labour, following widespread industrial strife 
and unrest on plantations, for the purpose of evolving a recog- 
nised procedure of joint negotiation and avoidance of strikes. 
The conclusion of the agreement meant that, “ on the one hand, 
the trade unions received recognition as bodies competent to 
voice the viewpoints of the labour forces on tea and rubber 
estates, and on the other, the superintendents were relieved 
of the prospect of strikes and of disorder which frequently 
accompanies them ”.1 This agreement was repudiated in 
1946, but the standard practice for negotiation evo'ved 
through it has been continued on an individual and voluntary 
basis. The third collective agreement, which was concluded 
in 1947, also related to joint negotiating machinery. The 
parties to it—the Ceylon Estates Employers’ Federation and 
the Ceylon Estates Staffs’ Union—agreed to the formation 
of a joint industrial council to deal with all questions relating 





1 Labour Controller's Report, 1940, p. 7. 
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to salaries, conditions of service and disputes. The council 
has set up an agreed salary scheme for all subordinate staff 
employees. 

Attempts are being made by the Labour Department to 
promote the establishment of permanent joint negotiating 
machinery in important industries and trades in the country, 
and although no industry-wide joint industrial council has 
emerged as yet, the practice of consultation at the factory 
or workshop level appears to have begun. The recom- 
mendations for establishing joint councils in the public service 
made in 1947 have already been mentioned. 

During the war, the need for maintaining production and 
essential services led to the declaration of a number of indus- 
tries, including the plantation industries, as essential services, 
and workers employed in them were deprived of the right 
to strike. The Essential Services (Avoidance of Strikes and 
Lockouts) Order, 1942, required immediate notification of 
all labour disputes. On the petition of either party the Con- 
troller of Labour could refer disputes for adjudication. The 
Chairman of the Port Commission was given similar powers 
in 1943 regarding harbour work. An amendment in 1945 
provided for compulsory arbitration in cases where neither 
party had submitted a petition. As the need for the Order 
diminished, the number of industries and trades within its 
scope was progressively reduced. In 1946, when the employers 
repudiated the Seven-Point Agreement of 1940, the tea and 
rubber industries were removed from the category of essential 
services. By the end of 1948, only work within the limits of 
the Port of Colombo was still covered. All other workers 
enjoy the right to strike and are subject only to the regula- 
tions concerning conciliation contained in the Conciliation 
Ordinance, 1931. 

A new Ordinance for the prevention, investigation and 
settlement of trade disputes is now under preparation. It 
will provide, among other things, for conciliation, volun- 
tary arbitration, compulsory arbitration in disputes in essential 
trades, and the registration of collective agreements. 

In the evolution of industrial relations in Ceylon the wages 
boards established under the Wages Boards Ordinance, 1941, 
have played a significant part in the last few years. As the 
Commissioner of Labour has observed : 
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The smooth working of these “ industrial parliaments ” has 
proved beyond doubt that wages boards have come to stay and to 
play a large role in the maintenance of industrial peace in this 
Island. There has been an increasingly noticeable tendency on the 
part of representatives of the workers and employers on the boards 
to discuss their problems and take decisions in an atmosphere of 
friendly co-operation.* 


Attention might also be invited to the creation of the 
Factories Advisory Board contemplated under the Factories 
Ordinance, 1942. The Board, which will consist of the Com- 
missioner of Labour as chairman, a representative each of 
the Departments of Public Works and Medical and Sanitary 
Services and four other members, of whom two are to represent 
workers and two employers, will advise on matters affecting 
safety and welfare of workers and other matters referred to it. 


SocrAL SECURITY 


The approach to social security in Ceylon has for long 
been that of providing public services and social assistance. 
Obligations have, however, been imposed on employers of 
labour to make arrangements for certain services, such as 
education and medical facilities on estates, and to provide 
maternity benefits and compensation for accidents sustained 
during employment. A few employers have voluntarily 
evolved schemes for pensions, provident funds and the like. 
The idea of social insurance is comparatively new and has 
been engaging increasing attention in recent times. 

Vital statistics for the last quarter of a century show a 
crude birth rate fluctuating between 34 and 42 per thousand 
and a crude death rate between 14 and 26 per thousand. The 
figures for infant and maternal mortality per thousand live 
births have fluctuated between extremes of 101 in 1947 and 
263 in 1935 for infant mortality, and of 10.6 in 1947 and 26 
in 1935 for maternal mortality. The principal causes of death 
are pyrexia, convulsions (children under five years), pneumo- 
nia, malaria, and diarrhoea and enteritis. 

Although public services for health and education * have 
markedly increased during this: period, they are still consi- 





1 Labour Commissioner’s Report, 1948, p. 16. 
? For a brief description, see Ceylon Year Book, 1948, pp. 121-137. 
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dered inadequate to meet the full needs of the situation. 
Medical and health services are better organised on the estates 
than those prevailing generally in the country, but their 
reorganisation has been recommended. 


Public Assistance 


The main forms of public assistance are the poor relief 
dispensed under the Poor Law Ordinance of 1939, which is 
in force in the municipalities of Colombo, Kandy and Galle, 
and the assistance provided by the revenue officers outside 
these municipalities. 

The Poor Law Ordinance provides relief for persons unable 
to maintain themselves owing to physical or mental injury 
or incapacity and in need of relief. Outdoor relief is given 
in the form of monthly allowances or in kind (for example, 
provision of medicines and schoolbooks, materials for house 
repairs, coffins, etc.). Indoor relief is provided only in Colombo, 
in a city refuge. The assistance given by the revenue officers 
outside the three municipalities consists in monthly allowances 
granted, with the help of district advisory committees, to 
deserving persons, and casual relief granted in isolated cases 
of distress resulting from loss of earnings or food supply by 
fire or accident, or in the event of widespread distress due to 
failure of crops, floods or other exceptional causes. The maxi- 
mum allowance of 5 rupees a month for an individual and 10 
rupees for a person with dependants current since 1935 was 
raised to 10 and 20 rupees, respectively, during 1948, on the 
recommendation of the Social Services Commission. A special 
allowance of 15 rupees a month may be granted in certain 
cases. A total of nearly 43,000 cases received such assistance 
during 1948, amounting to over 3 million rupees. The number 
of individual cases given casual relief during the year was 
1,061, costing nearly 80,000 rupees, and the total amount 
spent on the relief of widespread distress was 13 million 
rupees. 

In urban areas where the Poor Law Ordinance is not 
in force assistance is given through friendly societies. There 
is also provision for unemployment relief, which takes the 





1 Cf. Social Services Report, op. cit., Chapters V and VI. 
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form of relief works and State farms. During 1948 schemes 
were prepared for running State homes for the aged ; a sheltered 
workshop for the adult deaf and blind was subsidised ; and 
rehabilitation grants were given to disabled ex-service men. 


Employers’ Obligations 


The obligations of employers in connection with the pro- 
vision of educational, medical and housing facilities on estates 
have already been described in the section on industrial hygiene 
and welfare. A provision of considerable interest because 
of its nature and antiquity is that contained in the Service 
Contracts Ordinance of 1865 whereby a servant (which term 
includes “ menial, domestic or other like servants, pioneers, 
kanganies and other labourers, whether employed in agri- 
cultural, road, railway or other like work ”) who is incapa- 
citated by sickness from labour whilst in the service of any 
employer is entitled to lodging, food and medical care at the 
employer’s expense. The employer can, however, withhold 
wages for such period. Two other matters regarding which 
substantial obligations are imposed on employers are work- 
men’s compensation and maternity benefits. 


Workmen’s Compensation. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, No. 19 of 1934, 
which came into force in 1935, requires all accidents resulting 
in the death of a worker within seven days or causing a worker 
to absent himself for that period to be notified to the Commis- 
sioner of Workmen’s Compensation. It also provides for the 
payment of compensation by employers to workers in the 
occupations enumerated in the second schedule to the Ordin- 
ance, for personal injury by accident arising out of and in 
the course of employment. Among the thirty-two occupations 
listed in the second schedule are vehicular transport, manu- 
facture, mining, port labour, quays and wharves, building 
and roads, estates, outdoor work in Government departments, 
railway and telegraph services, etc. The Ordinance excludes 
from its provisions members of the defence forces, the police 





1 See Part I, loc. cit., pp. 606-608. 
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and persons whose employment is of a casual nature and who 
are employed otherwise than for the purpose of the employer’s 
trade or business. 

In order to qualify for compensation, a worker must be 
engaged in any of the listed occupations on wages not exceeding 
300 rupees a month, and the injury must have resulted in 
total or partial disablement for more than seven days.! No 
compensation can be claimed (except in the case of death) 
where the accident is directly attributable to the worker’s 
own fault, such as drunkenness, disobedience of express 
instructions or rules and disregard of safety devices. Where 
death results from the injury, compensation is payable to the 
dependants as defined in the Ordinance and may vary from 
500 to 4,000 rupees depending on the wages of the deceased. 
Where the disablement is temporary, a half-monthly payment 
varying from half a month’s wages (where the wages are under 
10 rupees a month) to 30 rupees (on wages of over 200 rupees 
a month) is to be made. Where injuries result in permanent 
total disability, amounts varying from 700 to 5,600 rupees, 
according to the worker’s wages, are payable. For perma- 
nent disablement resulting in partial loss of earning capacity 
the amount is proportional to the loss. Total disability is 
presumed where both eyes are lost or where the combined 
percentage loss of earning capacity from several injuries as 
specified in Schedule I to the Ordinance amounts to 100 per 
cent. or more. 

The amount of compensation is arrived at by negotiation 
between the employer and the worker concerned. A memo- 
randum of agreement is submitted to the Commissioner of 
Workmen’s Compensation, who may register it on being 
satisfied that the compensation is adequate. If no agree- 
ment is reached, the matter may be referred to the Commis- 
sioner for adjudication. Where the compensation is payable 
to a woman or to a person under legal disability, it is made 
by depositing the amount with the Commissioner; the amount is 
then suitably invested or is paid over in monthly instalments. 

Compensation is also payable under the Ordinance where 
a worker contracts anthrax or any of the seven occupational 





1 A reduction of the waiting period to three days was recommended in the 
Labour Conditions Report, but on the other hand the Commission on Social 
Services doubted the desirability of the alteration. 
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diseases scheduled in the Ordinance, namely, poisoning by 
lead, phosphorus, mercury, arsenic or by benzene and its 
homologues, chrome ulceration and compressed air illness. 
No compensation is payable in respect of any other disease, 
unless it is directly attributable to a specific injury by an acci- 
dent covered by the Ordinance. 

The Ordinance does not require employers to insure 
themselves against their liability under it, but permits them 
to do so with a company specially licensed for the purpose. 

The following table shows the number of cases and 
amount of compensation paid under the Ordinance during 
the period 1943-1948. It is based on returns furnished by 
employers. 


TABLE X. NUMBER OF CASES AND AMOUNT OF WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION PAID, 1943-1948 





Number of cases Amount of compensation paid 





rupees 

1943 5,972 269 ,432 
1944 5,925 302 ,996 
1945 5,565 400,361 
1946 5,826 343,612 
9,933 436,501 
1948 6,670 457,215 

















Source: Labour Commissioner’s Reports, 1945 and 1947; Administration Report of the 
Director of Social Services for 1948. 


During 1948, the number of fatal accidents was 71, involv- 
ing 203 deaths, for which compensation amounting to over 
131,000 rupees was paid. Accidents resulting in permanent 
disablement numbered 214, involving compensation of nearly 
153,000 rupees, while 6,331 accidents causing temporary 
disability led to the payment of some 165,000 rupees in com- 
pensation. 


Maternity Benefits. 


The earliest provisions regarding maternity benefits in 
Ceylon are contained in the Medical Wants Ordinance, 1912, 
which requires estate employers, except on coconut estates, 
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to provide all women workers resident on the estate, in the 
event of childbirth, with sufficient food and lodging, free 
of cost, for one month after confinement. “ Sufficient food ” 
has been defined by agreement between the health authorities 
and the estate employers’ organisation as two measures of rice 
plus 75 cents cash per week for four weeks. The women can also 
make use of the general hospitalisation and other medical 
facilities afforded them by the Ordinance. 

Comprehensive legislation on maternity benefits, covering 
all kinds of estates, shops, mines and factories employing 
more than ten persons, was adopted in 1939 and came into 
force in 1941. The Maternity Benefits Ordinance, No. 32 of 
1939, as amended by Ordinance No. 35 of 1946, prohibits 
the employment of a woman worker during four weeks after 
her confinement, and gives her the right to two weeks’ absence 
from work before confinement. It also requires the payment 
of benefits at prescribed rates for a period of two weeks before 
and four weeks after confinement. The rate now in force 
was fixed in 1946, and consists of a payment of one rupee a 
day for the entire period of six weeks. The qualifying period 
is 150 days worked within the twelve months immediately 
preceding the date of the notice which the worker is required 
to give (within a week of the confinement) regarding its date. 
. Notice of dismissal given without sufficient cause within five 
months of the confinement does not deprive her of her claim 
to maternity benefits. 

The Ordinance also permits estate employers to provide, 
on the basis of a certificate from the Commissioner of Labour, 
prescribed alternative maternity benefits to resident women 
workers and such of the non-resident women workers as agree 
to this prior to their confinement, in lieu of the regular mater- 
nity benefits. These alternative benefits consist of : (a) the 
use for at least ten days of a maternity ward or lying-in room ; 
(6b) the services of a midwife ; (c) food during the time spent 
in the ward or lying-in room; and (d) weekly payments in 
cash amounting to 24 rupees in all. At the end of 1948, 
244 certificates authorising the provision of these benefits 
were in force ; 224 estates had maternity wards and 37 had 
lying-in rooms attached to the workers’ quarters. The dearth 
of qualified midwives has been a serious difficulty in the smooth 
working of this alternative benefits scheme. 
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The provision regarding maternity benefits contained in 
the Medical Wants Ordinance is still in force, and until an 
amending Ordinance was adopted in 1946, resident women 
workers on the estates could claim benefits under both Ordin- 
ances. Now an estate employer need give benefit under the 
earlier Ordinance only to those resident women who do not 
come within the scope of the new Ordinance. 


The Commission on Social Services 


In 1944 a Commission was appointed, with Sir Ivor 
Jennings, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Ceylon, as 
chairman, to report on the adequacy of existing social services 
within the purview of the Executive Committee of Labour, 
Industry and Commerce and on the question of introducing 
social insurance schemes. Its report was completed towards 
the end of 1946 and published in 1947.1. The Commission 
made a survey of the existing public and social services and 
made extensive recommendations as to how they should be 
expanded, modified, or replaced by other forms of social 
security. It also found that new services should be organised, 
subject to the limitations set by the country’s economic 
resources. 

As regards the poor law, the Commission recommended 
the extension of indoor relief to include the provision of 
accommodation for the care of children, orphans and the aged. 
It considered that the system of relief by revenue officers 
should be continued, but on a more adequate scale. Relief 
of unemployment should be a national charge; relief works 
should not be provided, but there should be a planned public 
works policy and a manipulation of expenditure to stave 
off depressions. Such services as the employment service 
and vocational training should be suitably enlarged. Regard- 
ing workmen’s compensation, the Commission recommended 
as a long-range objective the replacement of employers’ 
liability by national insurance, pending which its scope 
should be broadened to include all employment under con- 
tracts of service, but not that of outworkers, members of the 
employers’ family, domestic servants not employed for the 





1 Social Services Report, op. cit. 
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purpose of any trade and persons with wages of over 300 
rupees a month. Where the worker is at fault but the disable- 
ment lasts for more than six weeks, he should be paid some 
compensation. First-aid appliances should be provided by 
the employer and, in case of need, transport to the hospital 
also. The employer should be obliged to make satisfactory 
arrangements to meet his liability under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Ordinance. 

As regards new services, the Commission suggested the 
following order of priority : health insurance, with provision 
for maternity benefits and funeral benefits ; unemployment 
insurance and assistance; orphans’ allowances; children’s 
allowances ; non-contributory old-age pensions ; and a national 
provident fund scheme. 

The Commission recommended the introduction of three 
contributory schemes—health insurance, unemployment in- 
surance and a national provident fund—for an estimated 
insured population of nearly 1.2 million with their 1.1 million 
dependants, or nearly 2.3 million persons in all, out of the 
total population of the Island of 6.5 million. All persons 
between the ages of sixteen and sixty years employed under 
contract of service would be covered. Ultimately, the three 
schemes should be fused into one combined contributory 
scheme. The benefits to be provided would include sickness, 
maternity, funeral and unemployment benefits, and a lump- 
sum payment in case of retirement or premature death. 

In addition to the above schemes the Commission recom- 
mended the grant of children’s allowances in certain cases 
and unemployment assistance for persons not covered by the 
unemployment insurance scheme. 

The recommendations of the Commission have been 
accepted by the Government in principle, subject to financial 
resources being available. As a first step, a new Department 
of Social] Services was formed in 1947. Later in the year an 
interdepartmental committee of officers of the Departments 
of Social Services, Medical and Sanitary Services and Labour 
was appointed to frame a scheme in implementation of the 
recommendations ; an expert from the International Labour 
Office worked closely with this committee. The Government 
has not yet announced its intentions with respect to the com- 
mittee’s findings. Meanwhile, an unofficial advisory committee 
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has been appointed to advise the Director of Social Services on 
the administration of social services. 


CEYLON AND THE I.L.0O. 


Labour legislation in Ceylon shows the impact of the 
International Labour Organisation in several fields. While 
the Island was still being administered by the United Kingdom, 
a number of international labour Conventions and Recom- 
mendations were applied to it either without modification or 
as far as was compatible with local conditions. The inde- 
pendent membership of the Organisation secured by Ceylon 
in 1948 now casts new responsibilities upon the country, and 
it will have to take up the question of formal ratification of 
the Conventions and application of the Recommendations and 
resolutions. This subject is in fact already engaging the atten- 
tion of Government. 

Special legislation was enacted in 1923, in the form of the 
Employment of Women, Young Persons and Children Or- 
dinance, to give effect to Conventions Nos. 4, 5, 6 and 7 
adopted by the International Labour Conference in 1919 and 
1920. They deal with the minimum age for admission to 
employment in industry and at sea and the night work of 
women and young persons. As regards Convention No. 6 
concerning the night work of young persons employed in 
industry, the Ordinance excepts male young persons over 
fourteen years from the provisions of Article 2 of the Con- 
vention, which prohibits night work for young persons below 
eighteen years of age. It may be recalled that Article 6 of the 
Convention permits such an exception in the case of India. 
Convention No. 41, which revised the Night Work (Women) 
Convention, No. 4, was also given the force of law in Ceylon 
by a special enactment in 1940, namely, the Employment of 
Women (Revised Convention) Ordinance, No. 16 of 1940. 
Convention No. 45, regarding the prohibition of underground 
work of women, was adopted at the 1935 Session of the Con- 
ference ; in 1937, the Mines (Prohibition of Female Labour 
Underground) Ordinance gave effect to it in Ceylon. Con- 
ventions Nos. 8, 15 and 16 concerning, respectively, unem- 
ployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering of a ship, 
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the minimum age for admission to employment as trimmers 
or stokers on board ship, and the medical examination of 
children and young persons employed at sea, were applied to 
Ceylon by an Order in Council of 18 March 1937, which ex- 
tended to Ceylon, with certain modifications ', the provisions 
of the British Merchant Shipping (International Labour 
Conventions) Act, 1925. Draft legislation regarding Con- 
ventions Nos. 50 and 64 concerning special systems of re- 
cruiting workers and the regulation of written contracts of 
employment of indigenous workers, which had been accepted 
for application in Ceylon, has now been dropped in view 
of the inapplicability of the Convention to Ceylon after the 
achievement of independence. 

On a number of other topics, too, the legislation already 
in force in Ceylon would seem to indicate that the ratification 
of further international Conventions might be considered, for 
example, on such questions as hours of work and holidays, 
wage fixing and wage protection, employment and unem- 
ployment, labour inspection, workmen’s compensation and 
maternity protection, and freedom of association. 

Meanwhile Ceylon’s participation in I.L.O. activities is 
expanding rapidly. It was represented at the Preparatory 
Asian Regional Conference at New Delhi during October- 
November 194772, and on that occasion the Government 
invited the Organisation to hold the proposed technical 
conference on labour inspection in Asian countries in Ceylon. 
This technical conference was accordingly held at Kandy 
during November 1948 ; it was formally opened by the Prime 
Minister of Ceylon and presided over by the Minister of 
Labour.* Ceylon also participated in the 32nd Session of the 
International Labour Conference, in Geneva in June-July 
1949. The holding of the forthcoming Asian Regional Con- 
ference in Ceylon during January 1950 will further strengthen 
the links of the country with the I.L.O. 

The International Labour Office has also sent several 
missions to Ceylon for the purpose of gathering information, 





1 See Part I, loc. cit., pp. 601 and 612. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 5, May 1948, pp. 425-437: 
“Preparatory Asian Regional Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation : New Delhi, 27 October-8 November 1947 ”. 

* For a brief summary of the proceedings, see INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
Orrice : Industry and Labour, Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 128-130. 
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discussing special problems and giving advice on specific 
issues. Mr. (now Sir) Harold Butler, the then Director of the 
Office, visited the Island during his Far Eastern tour in 1937- 
1938. This visit has been followed by several other missions. 
During 1948, immediately after the Kandy Conference on 
Labour Inspection, a series of consultative meetings attended 
by representatives of Government, employers, workers and 
co-operative societies were held in Colombo in order to assist 
I.L.O. officials in preparing reports for the Asian Regional 
Conference. An I.L.O. expert has recently been advising the 
Government in framing a scheme of social security in imple- 
mentation of the recommendations of the Commission on 
Social Services. It might be added that an expert from Ceylon 
is a member of the I.L.O. Advisory Committee on Co-operation. 


CONCLUSION 


The history of labour conditions in Ceylon over the last 
three quarters of a century is one of progressive improvement. 
The desire of employers to have a stable and contented labour 
force, the concern of the Ceylon Government to ensure fair 
working standards and to preserve industrial peace and 
prosperity, the keenness of the Indian Government to protect 
its emigrants, and, more recently, the organisation of the 
working people and their consciousness of their status, have 
all led to a gradual raising of the standard of life and work of 
the labouring population of the country. The influence of the 
International Labour Organisation is also clearly visible. 
Labour legislation in Ceylon is fairly comprehensive and far- 
reaching in scope and has largely taken into account accepted 
international standards. The bringing into force of such new 
enactments as the Factories Ordinance, the Mines, Quarries 
and Minerals Ordinance and the Children and Young Persons 
Ordinance, and the practical implementation of the social 
security schemes now under active consideration by the 
Government will undoubtedly be great forward steps. 

But the continued raising of economic and social standards 
presupposes a healthy international situation, not merely 
politically but economically as well. The memory of the great 
depression of the ’thirties is still vivid in Ceylon, and a certain 
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amount of uneasiness has again been created as a result of 
the existing slackness of demand in world markets for some 
of Ceylon’s products, notably rubber, which led to the tem- 
porary (up to 22 October 1949) removal of the rubber industry 
from the list of trades to which the Wages Boards Ordinance, 
1941, applies, in order to prevent the closing down of less 
economic units of production. The future of Ceylon’s workers, 
as indeed of the entire economy of the country, thus depends 
to a large extent on a growing volume of trade which will 
help to maintain and increase exports, on a diversification of 
its economy which will help to redress the present excessive 
dependence on plantation products, and on social and economic 
measures which will ensure that the fruits of economic advance 
are shared by all. An important factor in the achievement 
of these objectives lies in Ceylon’s growing participation in 
international gatherings, such as those of the International 
Labour Organisation. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation 
of the Tuberculous 
by 


Dr. H. A. DE BOER 
International Labour Office 


In the report on the vocational training of adults which the 
International Labour Office has prepared for the 1950 Session 
of the International Labour Conference, a chapter dealing with 
disabled adults draws attention briefly to the desirability of special 
measures for the tuberculous.’ It is the purpose of the following 
article to review in more detail the special problems relating to the 
vocational rehabilitation of this group.* The action taken in 
various countries, which clearly shows the growing public interest 
in these problems, is also described. A note on literature on the 
subject is given at the end of the article. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


Ypsasnras the category of disabled persons, certain 

general principles are applicable to their rehabilitation, 
that is to say, the restoration of their fitness for employment 
and their re-entry into economic activity as independent 





1 See International Labour Conference, 33rd Session, 1950, Report IX 
(1) : Vocational Training of Adults, including Disabled Persons. Ninth Item 
on the Agenda (Geneva, 1949), pp. 175-176. 

* The special problems of another group were discussed in an earlier 
article in the Review, namely, “ Rehabilitation of the Disabled in Mining 
Industries’, in Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, Jan -February 1948, pp. 43-61. 
Articles of a more general character are the following : “ The Medical Reha- 
bilitation of the Disabled”, by H. A. pz Boer, in Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July- 
August 1946, pp. 26-36 ; “The Placement of Disabled Workers ”, in 
Vol. LVI, Nos. 5-6, November-December 1947, pp. 533-542. Reference 
may also be made to : INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Studies and Reports, 
Series E (The Disabled), No. 7: The Training and Employment of Disabled 
Persons : A Preliminary Report (Montreal, 1945). 
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self-supporting citizens ; the special measures for the tubercu- 
lous } are but modifications of the basic pattern. 

Medical care during the treatment of the injury or illness 
is an essential, but not the sole, condition of the rehabilitation 
process. Other services are required to guide patients with 
physical handicaps of a more or less permanent nature to the 
most useful and productive task they can perform. 

The attainment of this goal presents various problems. 
In the treatment of an illness causing disablement or of a 
serious injury, medical care naturally comes first, but facilities 
for after-care treatment have developed in many countries 
as an organised auxiliary of the medical services. In the 
majority of cases of permanent partial disability, vocational 
guidance and training are also required. Such vocational 
rehabilitation has important social and economic implications. 

From an economic point of view, the cost of after-care and 
training is justified when it results in rendering the disabled 
person fit for employment. The object in view is that he 
should become able at least to meet his own needs and those of 
his dependants, and thus wholly independent of social assis- 
tance in any form. Experience has shown that rehabilitation 
treatment shortens the period of incapacity and reduces the 
degree of invalidity, thereby diminishing the cost of invalidity 
pensions and social assistance, whether from public or from 
private sources. In this respect, the rehabilitation of the 
tuberculous is perhaps even more important than that of other 
categories of the physically handicapped. 

The necessity of appropriate measures for the resettlement 
of the tuberculous after their cure was set forth in a statement 
on BCG vaccine which was adopted in May 1949 by the 
Council of the American Trudeau Society (the Medical Section 
of the National Tuberculosis Association), and which contains 
the following observations and recommendations : 


. . . V. The Society believes that, since BCG vaccination 
affords only incomplete rather than absolute protection, the most 
effective methods of controlling tuberculosis in the general population 
are : 

(a) further improvement of living conditions and the general 
health ; 





1 In the present context, this term applies only to sufferers from pul- 
monary tuberculosis. 
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(b) reduction of tuberculous infections which can be accomplished 
by modern public health methods and the unremitting search 
among presumably healthy individuals for patients with 
infectious tuberculosis ; 

(c) prompt and adequate medical and surgical treatment of patients 
with active disease ; 

(d) segregation and custodial care of those not amenable to accepted 
forms of therapy ; 

(e) adequate rehabilitation. 


VII. Expansion of modern diagnostic, therapeutic and rehabili- 
tation facilities is required at this time to make full use of these new 
methods which can accomplish further dramatic reductions of tuber- 
culosis mortality and morbidity rates in the United States." 


It must be recognised that not every patient suffering 
from tuberculosis can be rendered fit for employment through 
organised rehabilitation measures. The first requirement 
for rehabilitation is that the progress of the disease shall have 
been checked, or it must at least be expected not to recur for 
a relatively long period of time, and direct medical treatment 
and nursing must have ceased. The actual physical condition 
of the patient in this arrested stage must be above a certain 


level, so that he has some capacity for work and hence a degree 
of employability. It has been suggested that the rehabilitation 
of the tuberculous should deal with three types of patients : 


(1) those who need a period of industrial convalescence— 
that is, work under good hygienic and physical conditions and 
medical supervision so that arrest of the lesions can be estab- 
lished by the end of the period and they can then safely be 
allowed to go back to regular employment ; 


(2) the group of “good chronics” who under suitable 
conditions can work in sheltered employment for the rest of 
their lives—that is, as substandard workers ; 

(3) the group of “bad chronics” who under suitable 
conditions can work in sheltered employment for a number of 
years.” 





1 American Review of Tuberculosis, Vol. 60, No. 5, November 1949, 
pp. 681-682 : “ American Trudeau Society : Statement on BCG ”. 

2 Cf. C. Gregory Kayne: “ Rehabilitation of the Tuberculous in 
England”, in Rehabilitation of the War Injured: A Symposium, edited by 
William Brown Donerty and Dagobert D. Runes (London, Chapman 
& Hall Ltd., 1943), p. 599. 
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The principles on which the classification rests are applied, 
for example, in the Altro Workshops in New York. For all 
three categories, there is a possibility of productive work 
either in free enterprise or in a sheltered workshop, thus 
enabling the patient to become independent of, or at least less 
dependent on, social assistance. It is the task of the sheltered 
workshop to organise and maintain sheltered work at the 
highest possible productive value. 

The most serious risk incurred by persons with arrested 
tuberculosis who enter employment is the possible recurrence 
of the disease, with the resulting need for medical treatment 
and hospitalisation, which besides entailing further expense 
for the patient or the community makes it impossible for 
him to earn his own living. The costs of treatment are high, 
since the period of hospitalisation and sanatorium cure often 
extends from several months to one or more years. Moreover, 
every relapse lessens the chances of renewed employment. 

It is in the greater proneness to relapse that the physical 
status of the arrested tuberculous differs considerably from 
that of the majority of disabled persons. The orthopaedically 
handicapped or the blind may fail to be resettled in productive 
life, but this will generally be due to causes other than the 
aggravation of their physical condition. If aggravation occurs, 
it is usually due to the inherent nature of the disablement and 
not primarily to the employment itself. An amputee may be 
forced tointerrupt his work when irritation and infection of the 
stump occurs, which may be caused by the wearing of an ill- 
fitting prosthesis and not by the fact that he works with a pros- 
thesis. For the tuberculous, however, unsuitable work which 
imposes too great a physical strain, or in which unfavourable 
working conditions are involved, is generally the main reason 
for a relapse. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


In the resettlement of the arrested tuberculous it is thus 
of paramount importance that the employment should be 
suitable, since unsuitable employment may jeopardise the 
patient’s career, his health or even his life. This is necessary 
not only to ensure his contribution to the life of the com- 
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munity, but because it makes for his happiness and his self- 
respect. It is, however, difficult for the patient himself to 
distinguish between suitable and unsuitable employment. 
Hence the need for vocational guidance. 

It is not sufficient to advise a tuberculous patient who has 
undergone a certain period of treatment to engage in light 
work for a limited number of working hours, and to leave 
him to find this “suitable employment ” by himself. Light 
or limited work, after all, means work calling for only part 
of his previous physical strength, and if he is not guided 
towards suitable work, he will attempt to find this light work 
in his previous trade. But he will earn less than he used to do, 
owing to his smaller output or lessened responsibility, and 
thus he will be tempted after some time to resume his pre- 
vious work to a full extent or to undertake similar work as a 
full-paid job. Unfortunately, the effect of over-exertion only 
becomes apparent after a considerable time, when cough, 
weakness and fatigue, etc., set in. It is not until the patient 
finally seeks medical advice that the progress of the disease 
is revealed. In more fortunate cases, the aggravation may be 
discovered in time through periodical medical examinations 
where changes in the X-ray pictures or the recurrence of 
tubercular bacilli in the sputum indicate the condition. 

The unforeseen character of the relapse is peculiar to the 
arrested tuberculous. If a man with an orthopaedic handicap 
undertakes work which is beyond his capacities, he will 
generally realise this before any severe damage has been 
caused. In tuberculous cases, however, the onset of the relapse 
is as slow and unexpected as that of the initial disease, and may 
be discovered only when it is too late. Furthermore, the 
relapse necessitates complete rest, hospitalisation or sana- 
torium treatment, whereas over-exertion in other disabled 
persons usually needs only a short period of treatment and 
a transfer to other employment. 

The difficulty of finding suitable employment is increased 
by the fact that the distinction between what is suitable and 
what is unsuitable is not clear but varies from case to case. 
The guidance to be given to the cured tuberculous patient is 
comparable to normal vocational guidance in so far as his 
previous education and occupational experience are concerned, 
and in that the chosen occupation must be suited to his 
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mental capacity and psychological condition. But in addition 
it should be based on medical findings and should take into 
account his physical condition and the dangers from which 
the arrested tuberculous in general, and the individual patient 
in particular, should be protected. It should, therefore, be 
entrusted to persons who are familiar with the problems of 
the disease. Two methods are possible. In the first place, 
the social service of a sanatorium or hospital may include a 
staff member trained in vocational testing and guidance, to 
serve the needs of its patients. This will be applicable in large 
institutes, and is in fact the method used in large sanatoria in 
the United States. Or, secondly, a general guidance service 
may designate a member of its staff to deal mainly or 
exclusively with the tuberculous, who will be able to visit 
the patients during their sanatorium treatment. This may be 
feasible where several sanatoria are located in the area of one 
guidance service. It is the system adopted, for example, 
by the tuberculosis boards in various Swiss cantons. Local 
circumstances will indicate which method is to be preferred. 

The guidance should be based on the principle that there 
are certain general contra-indications which apply to all tuber- 
culous, and further, that individual circumstances may present 
other limitations. 

The general restrictions for the arrested tuberculous are : 


(1) they should not do heavy manual labour ; 


(2) they should not be exposed to sudden changes in 
temperature ; 
(3) they should not be employed in “ dusty ” occupations. 


These restrictions are not absolute, but should be applied 
with reference to local conditions. None of them involves 
a sharp demarcation of activities. A particular type of work 
may be suitable for the arrested tuberculous in one country, 
but unsuitable in another country where working habits and 
climatic conditions are different. The fact that changes in 
temperature must be avoided may exclude outdoor activities 
in a great number of countries, but these may be permissible 
in others. Furthermore, local circumstances may exclude the 
arrested tuberculous from certain activities which would be 
suitable in other districts or countries. 
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Finally, the vocational guidance officer advising the tuber- 
culous should always remember the special difficulties involved 
in assisting this group of disabled persons. The arrested 
tuberculous who is unsatisfactorily placed may attempt to 
find other employment himself, but it must be repeated that 
he is seldom aware of the importance of his working environ- 
ment. Hence the vocational guidance officer should work in 
close co-operation with the placement service, and besides 
having a proper understanding of the medical aspects of his 
task, he should also possess a thorough knowledge of industry 
and working conditions in his district. It is not enough that 
he knows, for instance, that garment making is a suitable 
occupation for his clients ; he must also know whether condi- 
tions in the factories in the area where the patient is to be 
placed conform to the requirements of the tuberculous. He 
must also know whether the arrested tuberculous who under- 
takes a particular kind of training will find employment in 
that occupation in the area in which he lives. Although this 
is a condition important for all placement services, it is even 
more so for the tuberculous, who should not travel long 
distances to and from work, so that the area in which they 
are able to take employment is much more limited than that 
for other disabled workers. 

All these considerations show clearly that vocational 
guidance for the arrested tuberculous is one of the most 
important steps in their rehabilitation, and that only the 
closest co-operation with the medical department—if neces- 
sary, by the establishment of a vocational guidance service 
as part of the sanatorium or hospital services—will achieve 
success. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


However, such guidance alone will not suffice for effective 
resettlement, and training for the chosen occupation is essen- 
tial. Here, again, the tuberculous present difficulties that call 
for special measures, differing from those which apply to other 
disabled and from normal vocational training. The normal 
training facilities, which have proved to be suitable for a 
great number of disabled persons, are not sufficient for the 
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convalescent tuberculous. Since vocational guidance can be 
undertaken during the early stages of the sanatorium treat- 
ment, vocational training may begin when the patient ceases 
to be confined to bed in the sanatorium. Sanatoria, however, 
are generally located in rural areas where the climate is 
regarded as favourable for tuberculous patients. It is only 
in exceptional cases that normal training facilities will be found 
in the neighbourhood of a sanatorium, and experience has 
revealed the necessity of the sanatorium itself providing 
facilities for the vocational training of its patients. This 
involves the establishment of workshops and the appointment 
of technical instructors to the sanatorium staff, but it is 
only rarely that there is a sufficiently wide range of training faci- 
lities in a sanatorium. Vocational training in various occupa- 
tions is provided in large sanatoria in the United States. 
In France and Switzerland this task is often carried out in 
special centres, ‘‘ after-cure homes”’, where patients discharged 
from the sanatoria remain a relatively short time for adapta- 
tion to normal work or training for a new occupation. 

There is another type of vocational or technical education 
that has shown possibilities for the sanatorium patient. 
A considerable number of the patients are young and often 
of school age. Large sanatoria, with special arrangements 
for the treatment of children, may have their own sanatorium 
school, which not only operates as an ordinary school within the 
sanatorium, but also provides individual tuition for bed- 
ridden children. This arrangement is to be found in many 
countries, for example, in France, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, the United Kingdom and the United States. 

It is more difficult to provide facilities for the education 
of high school students. Certain sanatoria in the United 
States have obtained the co-operation of high schools in the 
neighbourhood, and even, through correspondence courses, of 
high schools in the patients’ own towns, with the result that 
the patients are able to follow the curriculum of their normal 
education, although sometimes at a slower tempo. It has even 
proved possible to extend this co-operation to include examin- 
ations, and patients have been able to graduate during their 
stay in the sanatorium. This is extremely important, not 
only because the young patients are enabled to continue or 
finish their education, but because they can do so almost at 
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the normal age, which increases their self-confidence since they 
no longer feel. that the period of their treatment has been 
completely lost as far as their general or professional education 
is concerned. It also enables them to avoid having to re-enter 
school in classes with much younger children after their 
discharge from the sanatorium. 

Similar arrangements have been made in various countries, 
such as France, the Netherlands and Switzerland, for 
university students, who, while treated in students’ sana- 
toria, are able to continue their studies and even to pass 
examinations. 

Vocational training in the sanatorium should be directed 
to the special needs of the tuberculous and should follow the 
indications of the vocational guidance department closely. 
The object should be to open prospects of employment for 
each of the three categories of patients previously mentioned. 
There is a wide range of possibilities for training within the 
limitations prescribed. Of course, it is not possible for all 
occupations to be taught, but if the guidance service has a 
reasonable number of courses at its disposal, a satisfactory 
solution can be found in most cases. Retraining for a com- 
pletely new occupation will seldom be necessary. Many tubercu- 
lous can utilise their previous experience and knowledge in the 
work they will do after discharge from the sanatorium. Often 
it will be sufficient to accustom them to regular working hours 
and a gradually increasing working programme in the 
sanatorium or rehabilitation centre. Within the limits set 
by mental and psychological capacity, advanced training for 
higher skilled positions in their earlier occupation may be 
preferable to retraining for a completely new job. 

Among the factors to be taken into account in deciding 
for or against retraining is the age of the patient. Experience 
in the training of other types of disabled has shown that a 
suggested limit of thirty years is too low, and that the re- 
training of older persons can be successful. The main point 
is that there should be confidence and a co-operative attitude 
on the part of the patient. Here again co-operation between 
the guidance and training services is required to ensure 
satisfactory results. 
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PLACEMENT 


The rehabilitation of the tuberculous is not complete until 
the patient has found suitable employment and is able to 
keep his job. This is no easy matter. Even where the patient, 
after sufficient vocational training and adaptation to working 
habits and hours, is ready to enter regular employment, it 
often proves very difficult to find an employer willing to 
engage him. Employment services are not always in a position 
to solve this problem for the ex-patients. Too often the em- 
ployment office can only offer unskilled manual labour—which 
is mostly too strenuous for them—or highly specialised jobs. 
And even if they have been trained for such jobs, the co- 
operation of the employer is needed. The employer who asks 
the tuberculous patient in search of a job what his previous 
experience and work have been will consider two or three 
years’ sanatorium treatment a poor reference. Organised 
propaganda and education among employers is therefore called 
for, to enlist their co-operation in giving the discharged 
tuberculous a fair chance. 

A psychological difficulty arises here. Propaganda by 
health departments and associations engaged in the anti- 
tuberculosis campaign has succeeded in convincing employers 
of the danger of employing unknown cases of tuberculosis. 
It is becoming more and more usual to examine workers 
medically before engagement and periodically during their 
employment ; and mass-radiography is being used more and 
more widely in the detection of tuberculosis. Persons found 
to be suffering from the disease in an early stage are taken 
off the job and sent away for treatment. ll these efforts to 
combat tuberculosis by eliminating sources of infection have 
naturally aroused the awareness of employers, and when the 
employment office asks them to take on the arrested tubercu- 
lous, they will want to know if the men are completely cured. 
But no absolute guarantee can be given, since it is precisely 
the patient’s tolerance for work that will prove his cure. The 
employer is moved by two considerations in engaging the 
ex-tuberculous ; he wants to prevent the entry of a source of 
infection for his employees and himself; and he is disinclined 
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to employ a worker who is liable to a relapse. The discharged 
sanatorium patient who is allowed by his doctor to undertake 
regular employment is not spreading infection. But in case 
of aggravation and relapse it is impossible to specify the 
moment at which the infectious state again sets in, and there 
can be no absolute guarantee that he will never constitute a 
danger for his surroundings. In addition, not only the employer, 
but in some cases also his fellow-workers are reluctant to 
work with the discharged tuberculous because they consider 
him a menace to their own health. 

Education of employers and workers will in course of time 
overcome these difficulties, and the example of successful cases 
may convince them of the difference between the undetected 
sufferer and the controlled ex-patient. But a long struggle is 
still ahead before the road to employment is open to the 
tuberculous who has finished his cure and is prepared to take 
his place in the community. 


SHELTERED EMPLOYMENT 


For those in need of work under sheltered conditions, 
whether they belong to the group of “good” or of “ bad” 
chronics, various types of work are available, depending on 
local conditions in the different countries. This kind of employ- 
ment can be divided into three main groups : 


(a) work on the staff of sanatoria ; 


(6) work in urban workshops ; 


(c) work in special settlements. 


Work on the staff of sanatoria provides a very satisfactory 
occupation for the few patients who are selected for it. The 
number of places is very restricted, not only because the staff 
is small compared to the number of patients, but even more 
because only some kinds of sanatorium work are suitable 
for ex-patients. However, experience in France and the 
United States, for example, has shown that many functions 
in the domestic activities of the sanatorium besides those of 
training instructors and laboratory personnel can be performed 
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successfully by ex-patients. Sometimes the arrested tuber- 
culous have even been able to fill posts on the nursing and 
medical staff. 

Of much greater importance is the workshop type of 
sheltered employment. Workshops where the arrested tuber- 
eulous may find employment have been set up in a large 
number of communities. The particular feature of these 
workshops is that the work is carried out under medical 
supervision and the patient is not allowed to do more than 
he is physically fit for. Organised rest periods alternate with 
working hours ; canteen facilities provide good standard meals 
and additional refreshments during working hours. The work 
can be accurately graded according to medical advice. These 
workshops often act as a stepping-stone between the sana- 
torium and full-time work, preparing the patient for ordinary 
life, and the time spent in them will therefore vary from 
case to case. Some workshops—in Switzerland, for example— 
have however created facilities even for the arrested tuber- 
culous who are not likely ever to enter regular employment 
and who will always need employment under special condi- 
tions. Generally, they form only a small proportion of the 
total number employed in the workshop, but their work may 
be important to it from the economic point of view. In many 
cases, the workshop specialises in making certain articles and 
has found regular customers for its products. If it has to 
depend entirely on temporary workers, it may sometimes 
happen that there are not enough trained workers to meet 
the customers’ demands. Hence it needs a small staff of 
permanent workers to maintain a certain regularity in produc- 
tion. Furthermore, permanent workers can act successfully 
as instructors in the workshop. 

In organising sheltered employment for the tuberculous, 
the question arises whether these workshops should cater 
exclusively for them, or whether they should employ other 
disabled persons as well. Here again the working conditions 
are more important than the work actually performed in the 
shop. Although it can be categorically stated that some kinds 
of work are definitely unsuitable for the arrested tuberculous, 
it cannot be affirmed with equal certainty that there are some 
kinds of work which are suitable only for the tuberculous 
or are so favourable for them that other persons should be 
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excluded from such employment. The work generally done in 
workshops for the tuberculous does not differ fundamentally 
from that done in other sheltered workshops. Furthermore, 
it has been found in practice that tuberculous persons are 
able to manage fairly well in general workshops, working 
side by side with other disabled persons. 

There are certain reasons, however, why the wotkshop 
which is devoted exclusively to the needs of the arrested 
tuberculous may be more suitable than the mixed type. 
The workshop for the tuberculous should provide ample rest 
rooms for male and female workers ; the need for these in 
workshops for other kinds of disabled persons is not so urgent. 
If a man with an orthopaedic handicap is only able to work 
a few hours a day, he will perform his permitted task and 
return home. For the tuberculous, even if they are allowed 
to work almost the normal number of working hours, the 
alternation between work and rest remains important and 
the prescribed rest period must be spent in the workshop 
itself. Their timetable must therefore be organised in a way 
which is quite different from that of other workshops. 

Furthermore, medical supervision and periodical examina- 
tions are much more important for the tuberculous than for 
any other group of disabled persons. 

Sheltered workshops play an important part in the 
rehabilitation of the arrested tuberculous, and their success 
has led to the development of larger industries designed for 
the tuberculous in various countries. These meet the needs 
of many of the ex-patients who are expected to re-enter 
normal social life. 

The third type of sheltered employment, that in settle- 
ments, is better calculated to serve the needs of the “ good ” 
and “bad ” chronics among the arrested tuberculous. The 
colony or village settlement consists of a medical centre 
(hospital-sanatorium) plus an industrial section, the main 
emphasis being placed on the latter. The principal aim of all 
colony settlements must be to provide the most favourable 
housing and living conditions for the patients and their 
families—hostels may be provided in the case of single persons 
—near the existing factories where they can go for daily work, 
and where they can do work which is suitable to their condi- 
tion. This system has found its widest application in the 
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United Kingdom. If the factories are not able to provide 
suitable employment for all types of patients, special work- 
shops should be established in the colony for those who cannot 
take up work in nearby industries. Although the settlements 
are designed to provide employment under sheltered condi- 
tions of a more permanent type than that given in urban 
workshops, they include persons for whom the stay in the 
settlement is merely a temporary stage between the sanatorium 
and normal employment. 

Medical treatment can easily be provided when necessary, 
and the patient need not be afraid of losing his job because 
of a relapse. 

Since the colony settlements are generally located in 
rural areas, their residents are not subject to the strains 
inherent in modern life in large urban centres. On the other 
hand, it has been objected to the system that difficulties 
arise from the peculiar psychological situation which is created 
by bringing together, more or less permanently, a large number 
of people with the same handicap. 

In most cases of sheltered employment, the workers are 
paid on a piece-rate basis, often according to the trade union 
rates earned by skilled workers. Since their output depends 
not only on their experience and skill but on their physical 
condition, it is obvious that at the average piece rates only 
a few will be able to earn enough to support their families 
or even themselves. The necessary supplementary income for 
a reasonable standard of living is often provided by the 
agency that runs the workshop or by other welfare agencies. 
As the worker’s condition improves and his wages rise, the 
subsidy may be decreased. The minimum budget for the 
tuberculous must be higher than a general relief allowance 
since they need a high standard of nutrition. 

It should be kept in mind that all systems of sheltered 
employment for the tuberculous are designed not only to make 
the best use of their limited employability, but to provide 
them with a way of life which safeguards them from the 
recurrence of an active stage of tuberculosis. The use of public 
funds for the maintenance of workshops and colony settle- 





1 The use of the word “ patient ” in this connection is perhaps inappro- 
priate, since the persons in question are, at least partly, self-supporting 


citizens. 
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ments organised by public bodies can therefore be justified 
despite the argument that this appears to involve unfair 
competition with the able-bodied in normal industry. 


MAINTENANCE ALLOWANCES 


The success of rehabilitation depends on the co-operation 
of the patient, and this is influenced by various factors, 
including the important question of his maintenance—and 
that of his dependants, if any—during the period of conva- 
lescence treatment and vocational training. Although such 
training means further delay before he is gainfully employed, 
it enables him to qualify for a higher skilled and, therefore, 
a better paid job. But he will not be in a position to accept 
it unless he is able to maintain himself during the training 
period. Several countries have made extensive provision for 
this contingency for various groups of disabled, more especially, 
the war disabled and the victims of industrial accidents. 

The tuberculous seldom belong to either of these two 
categories. The majority are chronic cases, and if they are 
covered at all by a system of social insurance or social security, 
it will be that of sickness insurance. In many cases, the period 
of actual incapacity for work and even of incapacity for 
vocational training will be so long that their rights to sickness 
benefits will be exhausted before the training has been com- 
pleted, and the less favourable provisions of an invalidity 
insurance system will apply. Moreover, sickness and invalidity 
insurance systems very seldom provide for rehabilitation 
treatment and vocational training, so that the tuberculous 
will find it difficult, in many instances, to have access to these 
facilities. Fortunately, there is now a tendency to remedy 
this unfavourable position, and various countries have enacted 
legislation providing for the rehabilitation of the disabled 
and the grant of a maintenance allowance during this period. 
In a few cases there are special] regulations for the ex-tuber- 
culous, but as a rule they come under the general scheme for 
disabled persons. The following information relates to the 
recent measures on this subject adopted in seven countries : 
Australia, Belgium, Finland, France, Italy, the United King- 
dom and the United States. 
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In Australia payments can be made under the Tuber- 
culosis Acts, No. 46 of 1945 and No. 44 of 1946, to or in respect 
of sufferers from tuberculosis, or to their dependants, with 
the object of encouraging them to refrain from working and 
to take treatment, thereby minimising the spread of tuber- 
culosis and promoting the better treatment of the disease. 
Contributions are made by the Commonwealth Government 
to the States for the maintenance of diagnostic and after-care 
facilities, which include the restoration to health and the 
rehabilitation of persons who suffer or have suffered from 
tuberculosis. ' 


The Belgian Sickness and Invalidity Insurance Act of 
1945 1, amended on 13 January 1949, provides that for tuber- 
culosis in all its forms, examinations can be made free of 
cost to the beneficiary, to ensure detection of the disease, 
diagnosis by the most exact methods and, during the whole 
period for which it may be requisite, treatment by all means 
ealled for (in particular, cures in hospitals, preventive institu- 
tions and sanatoria, pneumothorax, and reinsufflation, opera- 
tions, X-ray treatment and re-education where necessary). 

The insured person certified to be incapable of working 
receives a compensation allowance equal to 60 per cent. of the 
remuneration lost for each working day up to 150 days (com- 
pensation for primary incapacity). After the seventy-fifth 
working day of continuous incapacity and before the hundredth 
day, the medical adviser of the insurance carrier is required 
to communicate to the medical body instituted by the Minister 
of Labour and Social Insurance within the National Sickness 
and Invalidity Insurance Fund all such information of a medical 
character as will enable this body to give an opinion in the 
joint interest of the insured person and the insurance system. 
On the basis of this opinion, a doctor chosen by the National 
Governing Body, together with the attending physician, may 
decide that the insured person, with his consent, shall undergo 
a cure in a vocational rehabilitation or retraining institu- 
tion, the expenses of which will be defrayed by a special 
fund set up for this purpose and administered by the National 
Governing Body. When the incapacity is prolonged beyond 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFIce : Legislative Series, 1945—Bel. 4A. 
The abbreviation Z.S. is used for further references to this series. 
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the period of 150 days, the insurance carrier must pay to the 
insured person for each working day a benefit equal to 60 
per cent. of the remuneration for the first 150 days of invalidity 
and thereafter a benefit equal to half the remuneration in the 
case of an insured person with family responsibilities and 
one third of the remuneration in the case of an insured person 
without family responsibilities (invalidity benefit). 

These regulations seem to establish reasonable conditions 
for the tuberculous, enabling them to undergo the reha- 
bilitation provided for them. 


The benefits of the Invalidity Assistance Act in Finland 
can be extended to persons suffering from chronic disease, 
when the disease has been arrested or when it is likely that 
the sick person will become an invalid within the meaning of 
the Act.1 The assistance comprises medical care, training and 
vocational assistance. During the period of training, the costs of 
which are borne by the State, a weekly allowance is granted, in 
addition to the expenses for lodging, board and working clothes, 
to cover the other personal needs and travelling expenses of 
invalids without resources or with only small resources. Parti- 


cularly gifted invalids without resources, or with only small 
resources, may be granted bursaries or loans free of interest from 
Government funds, to assist them to acquire a more general 
education, either in an establishment for vocational instruction 
of the higher grade, or in a secondary school or university, or 
in some similar establishment or school. 


In France special provisions have been included in the new 
social security legislation for an insurance benefit in respect 
of long illnesses.2 A special examination is made to determine 
the kind of treatment needed. In cases of tuberculosis, the 
expert participating in the examination must be the depart- 
mental medical officer for tuberculosis, or a specialist appointed 
by him. 

The person to whom this benefit is granted is bound to 
submit to the treatment which has been prescribed for him ; 





1Z.8., 1946—Fin. 7. 


* Ordinance No. 45-2454 respecting the social insurance system applicable 
to insured persons engaged in occupations other than agriculture, dated 
19 October 1945 (Z.S., 1945—Fr. 1G) ; Decree No. 45-0179 of 29 December 
1945 (L.8., 1945—Fr. 11), as amended on 8 April 1949. 
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to submit to the medical examinations, to refrain from engaging 
in any unauthorised activity and to perform exercises or work 
prescribed with a view to promoting his vocational retraining 
or rehabilitation. The benefit may be suspended, reduced or 
withdrawn at any time if the condition of the beneficiary 
no longer justifies the granting thereof. In the case of a tuber- 
cular disease, the decision is taken by the social security 
fund only after consultation with a committee which includes 
the departmental medical officer for tuberculosis. In the event 
of resumption of work, all or part of the monthly allowance 
may continue to be paid if the resumption of work and the 
work performed admittedly are such as to promote an improve- 
ment in the health of the insured person or if the insured 
person is to undergo vocational retraining or rehabilitation 
for the purpose of procuring employment compatible with 
his state of health. 


By a Decree of the Italian Council of Ministers, it was 
decided: to establish post-sanatorium colonies for discharged 
tuberculous patients. A subsistence allowance is paid to 
discharged patients during their stay at the colony for a period 


of 270 days at most. The rates of this allowance are defined 
in Decree No. 866 of 7 May 1948. 


The new social legislation in the United Kingdom makes 
provision for persons who suffer loss of income through under- 
taking treatment for respiratory tuberculosis and who need finan- 
cial aid over and above such statutory payments as national 
insurance benefit and family allowances. Special arrangements 
are made for this class of cases under the National Assistance 
Act, 1948 *, and special scales of payment are specified for 
them in regulations issued under this Act. 


Under the Federal-State programme for disabled civilians 
in the United States, as amended in 1943 by Public Law 
113—78th Congress *, disabled persons who need financial 
help and who will be employable after training may receive 
a maintenance allowance to cover essential living expenses, 





— Ufficiale della Repubblica Italiana, No. 157, 12 July 1948, 
p. 2495. 

* Z.8., 1948—U.K. 1. 

3 Z.S., 1943—U.8.A. 4B. 
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transportation and training materials and supplies. Author- 
isation to grant such an allowance is given by the State re- 
habilitation agency, and the amount is fixed according to 
the needs of each individual case. The funds provided as 
maintenance allowance are restricted to the individual being 
rehabilitated and are not extended to his family. It is con- 
sequently sometimes necessary to arrange maintenance for 
the family through public or private assistance agencies. 


EXISTING FACILITIES 


The facilities to provide vocational training and employ- 
ment for the tuberculous, which in some countries date back 
as much as twenty-five years or more, have been organised 
in an increasing number of countries in recent years. Although 
it is beyond the scope of this article to enumerate all the 
institutions which prepare their patients for vocational 
activities and social life, it may be useful to mention some of 
the more important developments and the principles on which 
their activities are based.! 


The Belgian National Anti-Tuberculosis League has estab- 
lished a vocational training school, “Les Bruyéres”, at 
Marcinelle, as an annex to the sanatorium there. The school 
is placed under the supervision of the Bureau of Vocational 
Training and receives substantial financial support from the 
State and the province. Only a small part of the budget is 
carried by the sanatorium. The school comprises a carpentry 
workshop. 


In Brazil, rehabilitation facilities for the tuberculous have 
developed in the form of a hospital vocational rehabilitation 
department and a colony settlement for tuberculous patients. 
Both are connected with the “ Sao Luiz de Gonzaga ” hospital 
at Sio Paulo and have been operating satisfactorily for more 
than five years.” 





1 Besides the sources cited, the writer has been able to draw on his own 
observations of several of the institutions described. Reference may also 
be made to the appended select bibliography. 

*Cf. J. O. Né&Bias: “O trabalho no tratamento e na reabilitacio dos 
tuberculosos ”, in Revista Brasileira de Tuberculose (Rio de Janeiro), Vol. 16, 
No. 117, May-June 1948, pp. 185-194. 
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Near Santiago de Chile, workshops for the rehabilitation 
of the tuberculous have been established in connection with 
the “Maitenes” Sanatorium. They now provide training in 
bookbinding and pasteboard making, basket and broom manu- 
facture, hairdressing, shoemaking and carpentry; instruc- 
tion and supervision are entrusted to skilled workers. In 
addition to training in the workshops, work in apiculture and 
horticulture is carried out periodically. These activities are 
important since a considerable number of the patients come 
from rural areas with a high percentage of illiteracy which 
debars them from other kinds of training. The rehabilitation 
department of the hospital is attracting increasing attention 
in the country. 


In Cuba a Rehabilitation School has been attached to the 
“Esperanza” Hospital-Sanatorium, where instruction is given 
in commercial subjects, including typewriting, stenography, 
secretarial work, commercial arithmetic and book-keeping ; 
in technical subjects, including radio, telegraphy, electricity, 
photography, X-ray and laboratory techniques, motion 
picture and micro-photography operation; and in arts and 


crafts: ceramics, sculpture, drawing, painting, leatherwork, 
printing, metalwork, plastics, and for women, artificial-flower 
making, sewing and embroidery.’ 


In France the necessity of rehabilitation of the tuberculous, 
whether they are cured or during the period of convalescence, 
has received wide recognition. Not all tuberculous are in 
need of retraining for a new occupation ; for many of them 
the adaptation to regular working hours is found sufficient 
to enable them to take up their work. Such adaptation takes 
place in the sanatorium itself. Training for new occupations 
is generally carried out in the special after-cure homes (maisons 
de post-cure) organised in connection with, and near, a sana- 
torium to provide facilities for adaptation and retraining. 
About twenty of these institutes have been approved by the 





1 Cf. Luis HERRERA M. : “ La Readaptacién del Tuberculoso Recuperado 
en ‘Los Maitenes’”’, in Boletin Médico Social (Santiago de Chile), Vol. XV, 
Nos. 160-163, January-April 1948, pp. 43-47. 

2G. B. Serva Lton: “Cuba: Rehabilitation of the Tuberculous 
Patient ”, in Ocewpational Therapy and Rehabilitation (Baltimore), Vol. 26, 
No. 5, October 1947, pp. 314-317. 
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Ministry of Public Health. Training is given in such occupa- 
tions as office work, stenography and secretarial work, api- 
culture and horticulture, watchmaking, carpentry, radio repair, 
leatherwork, photography, industrial drawing ; in some of the 
institutes training for work as sanatorium nurse has proved 
successful. The Students’ Sanatorium (Sanatorium des Etu- 
diants) has opened four after-cure homes for students, where 
they are able to continue their studies at nearby universities 
(Grenoble, Paris). 


A rehabilitation programme has been developed at Leahi 
Hospital in Hawaii for tuberculous patients. The rehabilitation 
staff consists of four medical social workers, four occupational 
therapists, two occupational therapy assistants, three full- 
time teachers, nine part-time teachers, a rehabilitation 
executive, a rehabilitation counsellor and a bibliotherapist. 
Occupational therapy is divided into two general types, 
diversion and rehabilitation, the first of which comprises all 
activities of a purely diversional or recreational nature, 
while the second provides hardening therapy for patients 
undergoing preparation for rehabilitation. The activities 
comprise such crafts as leatherwork, toymaking, sewing, 
bookbinding and repair, needlework of all kinds and block 
printing. In addition to the crafts, a wide range of general 
educational and commercial subjects are taught by part- 
time instructors. 

During 1946 a total of 209 patients were accommodated 
by the staff, with 13,618 hours of work reported. 


In Italy the problems incident to the rehabilitation of 
the tuberculous had reached an advanced stage of solution 
before the outbreak of the second world war. Except for the 
work done at the Rehabilitation Centre of the Military Sana- 
torium at Anzio, all activities in this field were entrusted to the 
National Social Welfare Institute (Istituto Nazionale delle 
Previdenza Sociale), which was required by law to give the 
tuberculous medical assistance according to the best available 
methods. Since 1933 a technical school has been in operation 





1 Cf. Hastings H. Wacker and Harry Y. 8. Mav : “ Hawaii : Program 
for the Rehabilitation of the Tuberculous at Leahi Hospital, Honolulu ”, 
in Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation, loc. cit., pp. 346-352. 
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at the “G. B. Grassi” Sanatorium at Camerlata (Como), 
with courses of instruction for carpenters, bookbinders, 
electricians and mechanical draughtsmen. At Rome the 
“ Ramazzini ” post-sanatorium colony offered occupational 
therapy and vocational rehabilitation, besides serving as a 
psychological centre for re-education. A colony for men was 
opened in 1939 in the sanatorium centre at Forli, and very 
soon after one for women at Tresigallo (Ferrara), while two 
others, one for men and one for women, were established in 
the sanatorium centre at Montecatone (Imola). 

During the war many of these activities were reduced to 
@ minimum, but since the liberation of the country the problem 
of the future of the cured tuberculous and their activity has 
received growing attention. Under the sponsorship of the 
High Commissioner for Hygiene and Public Health a National 
Assistance Institute for the Tuberculous was established to 
promote and co-ordinate the social rehabilitation of the 
tuberculous and to secure the best possible living conditions 
for them. The programme is now under way and vocational 
rehabilitation departments have been established in various 
sanatoria.} 


In the Netherlands organised rehabilitation departments 
exist in three of the largest sanatoria in the country. Occu- 
pational therapy was introduced as early as 1905 in the 
sanatorium at Hellendoorn. The activities in question consist 
largely in domestic and maintenance work and vegetable 
gardening for the sanatorium itself, and there are various 
types of workshop. 

The “ Zonnestraal ” Sanatorium has organised. workshops 
which provide sheltered employment in various industrial 
occupations for a limited number of patients who are unable 
to take up regular employment. These workshops have 
developed into vocational training institutes for patients who 
leave the sanatorium. 

The main purpose of the vocational activities of the 
“Berg en Bosch ” Sanatorium is to adapt the patient to a 
regular day’s work before he leaves the sanatorium. The 





1 Cf. Mario REALE : “ Italy : The Present State of Rehabilitation of the 
eg oy in Italy ”, in Ocewpational Therapy and Rehabilitation, loc. cit., 
pp. 357-358. 
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permissible number of working hours is gradually increased 
until he is able to work a regular eight-hour day. There is a 
workshop for bookbinding and manufacture of medical 
instruments, and a toy factory, which employs the majority 
of the working patients, has developed a very good market 
through ordinary commercial channels. 


Measures for the rehabilitation of the tuberculous were 
also taken in the inter-war period in the Scandinavian countries. 

Organised workshops exist in some sanatoria in Denmark 
where carpentry, cabinetmaking and gardening are carried 
out by men and various kinds of needlework by women. 
The occupational activities also comprise domestic and main- 
tenance work in the sanatoria. 


In Sweden workshops for vocational activities are attached 
to various sanatoria, and give training in carpentry, cabinet- 
making, painting, bookbinding, etc. The importance of this 
rehabilitation treatment has been officially recognised and 
it is supported by the Government. Occupational therapy is 
provided in more than 50 per cent. of the special sanatoria 
and hospitals for the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
The establishment of small industrial units near the sanatoria 
is to be promoted in order to provide better facilities for 
training and sheltered employment. 


Similar developments took place before the war in Norway. 
These activities were paralysed during the German occupation, 
but workshops have now been reopened in various sanatoria, 
which provide facilities for carpentry and basketmaking, and 
further progress is expected.? 


In view of the advanced position held by Switzerland in 
the treatment of tuberculosis, the degree of attention given 
to occupational therapy and vocational training is not sur- 
prising. The “ Manufacture ” Clinic at Leysin started operating 





1 Cf. J. Lunpguist : “Om tuberkuloseftervarden i Sverige”, in Hygien- 
isk Revy (Lund), Vol. 36, No. 3, 1947, pp. 94-96. 

*Cf. A. L. Maccaeno: “ L’avviamento al lavoro del tubercoloso in 
Europa ”, in Lotta contra la Tubercolosi (Rome), Vol. XIX, No. 1, January 
1944, pp. 85-86. 
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workshops for the tuberculous in 1932. The work done includes 
various crafts, work on electrical equipment, bookbinding, 
stenography, typing, embroidery and other kinds of needle- 
work. 

The Appisberg Occupational Healing Centre for Tuber- 
culous Convalescents near Zurich was founded in 1932. It 
accommodates 90 men and 20 women who have finished their 
treatment at the alpine sanatorium. The men’s work consists 
mainly in joinery, painting, locksmith’s work and vegetable 
gardening, the women’s in needlework, ironing and domestic 
work.! The joinery shop has proved to be the most successful. 
The patient receives a guaranteed minimum wage, and in 
addition an output bonus calculated on an average enabling 
the various departments to be run without financial loss. 
New patients start generally with two hours of work a day, 
which is gradually increased to six and a half hours. The 
average stay at the Centre is about two months, during which 
contacts are made with the employment agency of the Tubercu- 
losis Welfare Centre to arrange for suitable employment on 
discharge. A small proportion of the patients are given retrain- 
ing courses in office work. 

Vocational workshops are also successful at the sanatorium 
at Piotta. The International Students’ Sanatorium at Leysin, 
which possesses a large library, offers facilities for students 
to continue their training. 


The effort to reintegrate tuberculous patients in social 
life in the United Kingdom has along history. Both in sanatoria 
and in colony settlements experiments have been made to 
increase the employability of discharged patients. Many 
sanatoria maintain well-equipped workshops for occupational 
therapy and vocational training and retraining. Provision 
has been made for sheltered employment, which for a large 
proportion of the patients is considered to be of a temporary 
character only, serving as a stepping-stone to regular employ- 
ment. 

The United Kingdom seems to be the country where the 
system of village-settlements for the tuberculous has found 





1G. K. OPPIKOFER : “ Die Arbeitsheilstatte fir Tuberkulése Appisberg ”, 
in Praxis (Berne), No. 49, 5 December 1946. 
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its widest application. The colony serves the double purpose 
of providing a temporary period of work under special con- 
ditions in order to adapt the patient to industrial life and of 
offering employment and housing for those ex-patients—and 
their families—who cannot take up regular work and are 
permanently in need of work under special conditions. Pap- 
worth, near Cambridge, and Preston Hall, in Kent, are the most 
developed and commonly known colonies for the tuber- 
culous. Other settlements of this kind are found in Cheshire, 
Nottinghamshire and Northumberland. A wide range of acti- 
vities is available and various types of small industries have 
been established in or near these colonies. Special workshops 
for the tuberculous are found in the “ Factory in the Fields ” 
at Leeds and the Sphero Leather Workshop, London. The 
Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944, drew the atten- 
tion of tuberculosis officers to the question of employment 
for ex-patients. Registration under the Act provides the 
machinery for closer co-operation between the tuberculosis 
officers and the Ministry of Labour’s disablement rehabilitation 
officers. The Disabled Persons Employment Corporation, 
which is establishing a number of sheltered workshops known 
as “ Remploy Factories ”, proposes to reserve a certain pro- 
portion for tuberculous patients. 


In the United States the rehabilitation of the tuberculous 
is regarded as a problem closely connected with the other 
major sectors of the fight against the disease: early case 
finding and adequate sanatorium and medical care. Tempo- 
rary sheltered employment is provided in industry and in 
philanthropic sheltered workshops, and often in the sanatoria 
themselves. Permanent sheltered employment is mostly pro- 
vided by sheltered workshops. Among the many rehabili- 
tation facilities in sanatoria mention may be made, by way 
of example, of those of the Montefiore Sanatorium near New 
York, the Rutland Training Centre, the Municipal Sanato- 
rium at Otisville, and the Saranac Lake Study and Craft 





1 Cf. W. D. Gray : “ Work Done b Cre egy fe ”, in Tubercle (London), 
Vol. 26, No. 7, 1948, pp. 160-163 ; F. “ Recent Advances in Rehabi- 
litating Tuberculous ”, * in British Journal 1 of “Tuberculosis Centon). Vol. 42, 
No. 4, 1948, pp. 75- 83 ; and R. R. Tram : “ Papworth Today ”, in Occupa- 
tional "Therapy and Rehabilitation, Vol. 28, No. 4, August 1949, pp. 335-339. 
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Guild. There is a colony-type of rehabilitation project at the 
Lake Tomahawk State Camp, organised by the Wisconsin 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association. Pott’s Memorial Institute, 
at Livingston, New York, has served as a vocational training 
centre for the tuberculous since 1926. A great variety of occupa- 
tions is taught at the Institute ; vocational guidance is offered 
and efforts are made to find employment for those about to 
leave the Institute. 

Urban workshops are to be found in many places, of which 
that organised by the Boston Tuberculosis Association and the 
Altro Workshops set up in New York under the auspices of 
the Committee for the Care of the Jewish Tuberculous are 
the oldest and most commonly known. These provide employ- 
ment according to a working scheme in which rest and work 
alternate ; medical supervision is available. A major part 
of the workers are able to undertake regular employment 
after their stay at the workshop. 


CONCLUSION 


In spite of the increasing development of training and 
employment facilities for the tuberculous, much remains to 
be done. The number of patients efficiently placed in remu- 
nerative employment forms only a very small proportion of 
the total number suffering from the disease and in need of 
proper after-care. Even in those countries where rehabilitation 
has received ample attention, the problem of resettlement of 
the tuberculous is far from solved, and further developments 
remain the subject of study and consideration. In a number 
of countries nothing at all has been done in this respect, 
although tuberculosis is recognised to be one of the most 
important diseases and its detection and treatment are 
organised. 

In cases of relapse, the employment of the ex-patient 
is not necessarily the only cause: social and moral conditions 
are no less significant. However, if the vocational prospects 
of the cured tuberculous are improved, if a socially and econo- 
mically sound future can be offered to the discharged patient, 
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the progress so made will have its repercussions on the moral, 
social and economic structure of the community. It is clear, 
therefore, that the successful rehabilitation of the tuberculous 
calls for real understanding of their special problems and 
the stimulation of efforts to maintain their health after their 
cure. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Economic and Social Activities 
of Trade Unions in Poland 


The role of the unified trade union movement in Poland is now 
determined by an Act of 1 July 1949 giving the trade unions a legal 
status that in effect embodies the principles of organisation followed 
since the war, and by the rules defining its functions under the new 
economic and social régime of the country, which were adopted by the 
Second National Trade Union Congress, held at Warsaw from 1 to 
5 June 1949. The general report on the post-war activities of the unions 
which was submitted to the Congress by the Polish Central Trade 
Union Committee! forms the basis of the following survey, which 
deals first with economic questions and then with the situation of the 
workers. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PRODUCTION AND PRODUCTIVITY 


The mobilisation of workers for the three-year production plan 
(1946-1949) has been the main task of the Polish trade unions. From 
the first, the trade unions organised technical production conferences 
with the object of initiating the masses of the workers into the pro- 
blems of labour and production organisation in the undertakings 
and developing the system of output competition. 

The report of the Central Committee shows the progress that 
has been made in industrial and agricultural production, and in 
transport. Table I below, relating to the coal mining industry, 
and table II, relating to industry in general, indicate a steady 
increase in productivity. 





a 2 dzialalnosci Komisji Centralnej Zwiazkéw Zawodowych (Warsaw, 
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TABLE I. AVERAGE OUTPUT PER WORKER PER DAY (VOLUME IN TONS) 
IN THE COAL MINING INDUSTRY, 1946-1948 





Underground 
Underground workers and surface workers 





Amount Index Amount | Index 





December 1946 .. . 1.64 1.15 100 
December 1947 .. . 1.69 1.24 107 
December 1948 ... 1.80 1.33 115 

















TABLE Il. AVERAGE PRODUCTION PER WORKER PER HOUR 
(VALUE IN 1937 ZLOTYS) IN DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES, 1947 AND 1948 





1947 1948 


Industry First | Fourth First 
quarter quarter quarter 








| Petroleum 4.25 4.60 4.77 
6.23 7.55 9.21 
Chemical 6.29 7.39 9.49 
3.16 3.85 3.70 
3.90 5.53 5.46 
1.92 2.13 2.11 
3.07 3.39 3.14 
4.18 4.46 4.48 
3.71 4.67 4.67 
2.10 2.63 2.64 























Encouragement of Competition among Workers 


The principal means of arousing the workers’ interest in the pro= 
blem of increasing output is found in the development of their 
competitive spirit. In Poland a concerted effort on these lines was 
first made in the youth movement. It is only from July 1947 onwards 
that the trade unions have undertaken the organisation of output 
competitions among the workers, at first in the mining industry 
and afterwards in other branches of economic activity. While at 
the beginning the competition was mainly between individual work- 
ers, it has gradually become a collective movement in which work: 
shops, undertakings or even entire branches of industry take part. 

The development of output competitions in the mining ny 
is shown by the following table : 
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TABLE III. NUMBER OF WORKERS PARTICIPATING IN OUTPUT 
COMPETITIONS IN THE MINING INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER 1947- 
JANUARY 1949 





Competition between Collective 
individuals or small groups competition 





2,183 1,728 


January 11,113 8,945 
20,222 16,082 
November .... 61,534 54,105 
December 67,097 50,005 


1949 
43,825 47,202 

















In other branches, too, the system has made steady progress. 
Thus in the textile industry, competition began in September 1947 
with the participation of 92 undertakings and 46,660 workers ; 
in 1948, an average of 80,000 workers took part in competitions 
between their undertakings. Between February and December 1948 
the competition figures for the metallurgical industry increased 
from 22 foundries with 12,366 workers to 35 foundries with 53,000 
workers. A similar development is reported in the metal, chemical 
and paper industries. Out of 343,000 railway workers, about 
200,000 took part in the competitions. 

One result of these competitions has been to distinguish from 
the mass of the workers a number of shock workers who constantly 
exceed their allotted output and who have in many cases achieved 
surprising figures. With a view to stimulating this movement, 
bonuses to a value of several thousand million zlotys have been 
distributed. The income of the shock workers has thus risen con- 
siderably, in addition to which their taxes are reduced by 30 per cent. 

The organisation of the competition movement, which had first 
developed spontaneously in local unions, was gradually defined 
more concretely. Competition committees were set up in the central 
offices of trade union federations; and finally, in 1948, on the 
oecasion of the “ competition in honour of the Unification Congress 
of the Workers’ Parties ”, a central executive body was created— 
the Central Competition Committee, which is assisted in its task 
by a network of decentralised committees. At the same time, com- 
petition committees were initiated in various undertakings. 

According to the report presented to the Trade Union Congress, 
however, these bodies have not always done their work satisfactorily. 
In many cases, they have been inefficiently conducted. The system 
of recording and checking output is not yet considered adequate 
for the requirements of long-term competition. Among the defects 
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of trade union action in this field, the Congress singled out “red 
tape” and the bureaucratic spirit for particular condemnation. 

In its resolution on economic questions, the Congress “ defi- 
nitely confirmed that the trade unions must give first attention 
to their tasks in the sphere of production”, which consist in “mobi- 
lising the initiative of workers and employees with a view to achiev- 
ing, and even exceeding, the targets set by the economic plans ”. 

The essential means of reaching this objective, according to the 
resolution, is “ the socialised form of competition among workers 
in the struggle for increasing productivity, reducing costs and 
expanding social income. The trade unions must try to interest 
new sectors of the working population in output competitions. 
They must see that the competitions are properly organised, lend 
unceasing practical assistance to the workers taking part in the 
competitions, especially as regards the fixing of the objectives to be 
attained, either by individuals or by groups, and record and appraise 
the results obtained. All the trade union bodies—from the local 
branches to the National Council—are responsible for the develop- 
ment of competition within their respective spheres.” 

In order to eliminate present shortcomings, and ensure the future 
development of competition, the resolution demands : 


(1) that daily contact should be established between the trade 
unions and the workers taking part in competitions ; 


(2) that the attention of trade union leaders, and especially 
of the members of works councils, workers’ delegates, shock workers, 
foremen, technical staff and young workers, should be focused on 
the effort to develop the competition movement ; 


(3) that the trade unions should give active and unceasing 
assistance to the managements of undertakings with a view to over- 
coming all technical and administrative obstacles to the develop- 
ment or organisation of output competitions ; 


(4) that the shock workers should be treated with more consi- 
deration than hitherto. 


The other measures for the increase of productivity recom- 
mended in the resolution include the organisation of production 
conferences by the trade unions, the fight against absenteeism by 
every possible means, the encouragement of inventors and “ rational- 
isers ” and the adoption of a wage system in which due account 
is taken of output. 


SITUATION OF THE WORKERS 


Collective Agreements 


The principal means by which the trade unions have sought to 
improve working conditions since the war is collective bargaining. 
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The growth in the number of collective agreements shows the deve- 
lopment of this method. The figures for the socialised sector of 
industry during the period 1945-1948 are as follows: 


No. of 
No. of supplementary 
agreements agreements 


2 
40 
162 
192 


In the private sector, the Central Trade Union Committee 
registered the conclusion of 175 agreements and 20 supplementary 
agreements. However, according to its report the number of agree- 
ments at present in force considerably exceeds these figures. Since 
the date of publication of the report a large number of agreements 
have been concluded, both in the socialised and in the private sectors 
of industry. 

The trade unions have also shared in the preparation of the new 
regulations for public officials. 


Wages 


The war and enemy occupation of the country had completely 
disrupted the relation between prices and wages, and one of the first 
tasks to be tackled was that of revising wages and securing for the 
workers a minimum of subsistence. At the same time, in order to 
check a tendency to inflation, the correspondence between wages 
and labour productivity had to be maintained. Hence, the first 
compulsory schedules of 1945 fixed wages at a relatively low level, 
which corresponded to the low level of production. At first the 
minimum of subsistence was secured by the payment of part of 
the wages in kind (foodstuffs). Subsequently, a large number 
of allowances and bonuses were introduced, supplementing the 
basic wage, with the result that by June 1946, for example, the 
basic wage averaged no more than one third of the total remune- 
ration of an industrial worker. This situation led to a general 
levelling of wages and tended to hold back the rise in productivity. 
Several wage reforms were therefore introduced, designed to remedy 
this state of affairs. 

In January 1949 a rationally co-ordinated wage system was 
instituted by means of collective agreements in various branches of 
economic activity, covering about three million workers. According 
to the report submitted to the Trade Union Congress by the General 
Secretary of the Central Trade Union Committee ', the principal 
objectives of this reform were the following : 





? Dzialalnosé Zwiazkow Zawodowych w Polsce Ludowej (Warsaw, 1939). 
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(1) the establishment of a single system of wage payment in 
cash ; , 

(2) the abolition of rationing and the raising of basic wages to 
compensate for the abolition of ration cards and the rising price of 
certain goods and services ; 


(3) the introduction of the wage tax in branches of industry 
which had formerly been exempted ; 


(4) an average 10 per cent. rise in wages, with a view to reducing 
unfair discrepancies between the various branches of economic 
activity ; 

(5) the introduction of new output standards, guaranteeing a 
continuous increase in wages corresponding to the increase in pro- 
ductivity. 


The reform has thus made it possible to simplify the wage system 
and institute wage planning and control. 

Nevertheless, a difficult task remains to be accomplished as 
regards the fifth objective stated above, as was pointed out in the 
Congress resolution in the following terms : 


We have not yet worked out a wage system that entirely conforms to 
the socialist principle of payment according to the quality and quantity 
of the work done. In particular, wage differentials are not sufficient to 
stimulate the vocational training of workers. Another problem not yet 
solved is that of grading wages as between various branches of economic 
activity according to the relative importance of each in the development 
of the national economy . . 

If we are to fix equitable piece rates and output bonuses—and this is 
essential to economic planning and to the optimum use of the means of 
production—we must have a suitable system of technical output standards. 
This is why the Congress instructs the trade union movement to take an 
active part in the work of job classification and the fixing of technical 
standards for all fields of activity. 


Working Conditions 


On the subject of working conditions, the report set forth the 
various improvements obtained by the workers since the war, 
whether through legislation or through collective agreements, and 
stressed the new role of the trade unions in this sphere. 

As regards the engagement and dismissal of workers, the collec- 
tive agreements stipulate, in accordance with the Works Council 
Decree ', that the decisions taken shall first be agreed between the 
management and the works council, and that cases of disagreement 
shall be referred to the joint conciliation board. 

The length of the working week has been limited to forty-six 
hours : eight hours on five days of the week and six hours on Satur-. 
day. The collective agreement for the mining industry provides 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFice: Legislative Series, 1945—Pol. 2 A; 
1947—Pol. 1. 
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that underground workers shall receive eight hours’ pay for seven 
and a half hours of actual work. 

The trade union bodies in the undertaking must participate in 
the assignment of workers to their jobs and the determination of 
output standards. The collective agreements provide for the estab- 
lishment of central output standards boards for the various branches 
of industry, on which the trade unions for the branch concerned are 
represented. By an Order issued in March 1949 joint boards were 
set up to determine output standards in undertakings. 

The new collective agreements require undertakings to promote 
the rationalisation of production and to reward workers who show 
initiative. In some industries “inventors ” whose invention has 
led to a general raising of the standard of output are entitled during 
six consecutive months to be paid for their increased output at the 
rate based on the former standard. 

The length of the annual holiday with pay, which used to be 
eight days for all workers, has been increased to fifteen days for 
those with not less than three years’ service in the same under- 
taking, and thirty days for those with ten years’ service. 

The 1949 collective agreements pay special attention to social 
services in undertakings. Among other things, they require employ- 
ers to utilise for social purposes the total amount of the credits 
allocated for this purpose by the plan. The works councils supervise 
the administration of these social funds. 

The collective agreements also contain clauses relating to the 
specific problems of various economic branches, such as the free 
supply of working clothes in certain occupations, safety devices, 
hygiene, etc. 

Lastly, the agreements protect workers against dismissal who 
are released from their work in order to carry out social or public 
duties. They prescribe the conditions under which the necessary 
premises are to be placed at the disposal of the workers for the 
establishment of the workers’ clubs or works canteens run at the 
employer’s expense ; in undertakings employing 200 persons or more, 
the employer is required to appoint a full-time manager for the 
workers’ club. 


Trade Union Supervision of Business Transactions 


In addition to their work in the domain of wages and working 
conditions, the trade unions possess an effective means of defending 
and strengthening the position of the workers through the part 
they play in supervising business transactions frcm the social 
point of view. The Central Trade Union Committee is represented 
on the special board which was set up by a Decree of 7 December 
1947 to combat illegal trading and economic abuses, and a trade 
union representative has been appointed as manager of the executive 
office of this board. 
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Recent trade union action in this field has developed in two 
directions : on the one hand, the unions, in co-operation with the 
works councils, furnish information concerning abuses and illegal 
practices reported in the undertakings; and, on the other, they 
appoint certain of their members to the supervisory and special 
boards set up to deal with speculation and the high cost of living. 

The work done by the supervisory boards from July 1947 to 
the end of 1948 appears from the following table. 


TABLE IV. ACTIVITIES OF THE SUPERVISORY BOARDS, 1947-1948 





Proceedings instituted * 


Persons 
participat- 
ing in the 

checks 


Establish- 
ments 
checked 





For 
illegal 
price- 
raising 


For 
illegal 
hoarding 


For failure 
to mark 
prices, etc. 





1947 
(July-Dec.) 


9,468 
17,800 


77,010 
108 , 984 


213,353 
329 ,090 


18,812 
22,576 


2,330 
2,570 


24,152 
30,849 








Total.. | 27,268 


185,994 


542,443 


41,388 


4,900 


55,001 























| 





1 The fines imposed as a result of the proceedings totalled 1,203 million zlotys. 


With a view to preventing a rise in prices due to speculation, 
special regulations have been made setting up price control boards 
and fixing the bases for calculating profit margins. According to 
the report under review, 16 trade union representatives have taken 
part in the work of the provincial price boards, and 317 in that 
of the district boards. 

Action taken by the Central Trade Union Committee to combat 
the housing shortage has led to the setting up of a special Housing 
Board attached to the Prime Minister’s Office. On the recommenda- 
tion of the local trade union councils, 70 local housing boards have 
been set up in the principal industrial centres. Thanks to the efforts 
of these boards, which are composed of trade union representatives, 
some 100,000 rooms have been allotted to the workers. 

The trade unions also exert an influence on the tax administration, 
being represented on the “ citizens’ tax committees ” whose function 
it is to fix public taxes and charges. Trade union members are also 
called upon to act as tax evasion supervisors, in co-operation with 
the tax administration authorities. 


Promotion of Workers to Executive Posts 


According to the Central Trade Union Committee’s report, 
the promotion of workers to executive posts constitutes one of the 
main tasks of the trade union movement. The figures show how 
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the trade unions are carrying out their new task, of supplying 
supervisory staff to the various branches of industry and adminis- 
tration. The number of workers promoted to the higher grades was 
1,967 in 1945, 6,803 in 1946 and 13,791 in 1948. The following 
table, prepared according to information supplied by the Minister 
for Industry, classifies the promoted workers by category and by 
industry as at 31 December 1948. 


TABLE V. DISTRIBUTION OF PROMOTED WORKERS BY CATEGORY 
AND BY INDUSTRY’, 31 DECEMBER 1948 





Group I: G 11 :|¢ IV: 
Works | Group II; |V7OUP Mar 
nagers Higher Interme- Subordi- 


Industry - x a tocbateal technical 
staff staff 


trators 





8l 732 2,108 
9 95 1,075 
6 38 53 
10 69 72 
46 156 408 
42 428 

19 185 530 


19 71 156 
9 16 155 
14 53 
10 197 
17 279 
6 47 
4 84 


Readymade clothing . . 16 ll 
State Printing Works. .| 10 66 77 


Power stations 
Fermented drinks 


4 
6 
2 
47 
46 
20 
61 
7 
34 
21 
3 
2 
23 
ll 





313 482 3,284 9,712 


























? Information is not available for the electricity and building industries. 
Social Services 


The unified trade union movement has made great efforts to 
develop social services for the workers and improve their adminis- 
tration. Substantial reforms have been made in social insurance, 
which remains in the foreground of attention. Social welfare is a 
new field of action opened to the trade unions, especially as regards 
the workers’ recreation. 
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A social welfare fund, into which are paid sums amounting to 
5 per cent. of the total wages paid by the employer, is devoted to 
the creation and upkeep of créches, day nurseries, holiday camps 
and works canteens and the development of sports and cultural 
activities for the workers. In undertakings coming under the Ministry 
of Industry and Commerce alone, social welfare expenditure reached 
4,200 million zlotys in 1947 and 7,000 million zlotys in 1948, and the 
credits provided for 1949 amounted to about 16,500 million zlotys. 
The trade union movement thus has at its disposal a powerful 
means of influencing the workers’ living conditions. 

Trade union activity in regard to workers’ recreation is constantly 
increasing. Numerous holiday establishments have been transferred 
to the unions and substantial facilities are granted to workers 
travelling to the trade union recreational centres. Moreover, both 
employers and the State grant large subsidies towards holiday 
expenses. 

According to incomplete data furnished by the Central Trade 
Union Committee, at least 600 holiday establishments with more 
than 30,000 beds had been placed at the disposal of the trade unions 
by November 1948, thus providing holiday accommodation for 
more than 500,000 workers in 1949. Holiday charges for 1949 
were fixed at 450 zlotys daily per head, 132.50 zlotys to be paid 
by the worker, 160 zlotys by the employer and 157.50 zlotys by the 
Government. 

Apart from its social work in the strict sense of the term, the 
trade union movement provides the workers with an extensive 
framework for the organisation of their sports and cultural activities. 





Egypt’s Rural Welfare Centres 


The resolution which the I.L.0. Regional Meeting for the Near 
and Middle East (Istanbul, 1947) adopted on the first item on its 
agenda—the conditions of life and work of the agricultural population 
—specifically mentions social centres as one of the means of promoting 
better health conditions in rural areas. An illustration of the work that 
can be done by such centres is afforded by the experience of Egypt, 
where rural welfare centres have been in existence since 1942. The 
following account of this Egyptian experiment is based on information 
supplied by the I.L.0. Correspondent at Cairo ; use has also been made 
of the first report on the activities of the centres *, which dealt in some 
detail with their origin and organisation. 


It has been generally recognised in Egypt that the conditions 
of life and work of the peasants, who form about three quarters of 
the total population, leave much to be desired. Moreover, as long as 
agricultural standards remain low, they will tend to keep down the 
wages of industrial workers ; and, again, as long as the purchasing 
power of the rural population remains limited, it will limit the pros- 
pects of industrial expansion. In its far-reaching programme of 
social reform, the Government has accordingly aimed at matching any 
improvements in the standard of living of urban workers by parallel 
improvements for village dwellers in order to keep the social balance 
between the urban and rural population. 


THE FELLAH DEPARTMENT 


Before the creation of the Ministry of Social Affairs in 1939, the 
greater part of Government activity for the betterment of rural 
conditions was directed to the commercial, financial and technical 
aspects of agricultural production, and comparatively little attention 
was paid to the problem of improving the living conditions of the 


peasants. 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 1, July 1948, pp. 1-17: 
** Regional Meeting for the Near and Middle East of the International Labour 
Organisation : Istanbul, November 1947 ”’. 

2 Ministry oF Sociat Arrarrs, Ferran DEPARTMENT: Annual Report on the 
Rural Welfare Centres, 1942 (Cairo). 
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The new Ministry of Social Affairs, however, felt that its first 
duty was to care for that class which forms the majority of the people. 
It therefore set up a Fellah Department to promote social reform in 
the countryside, and to study all questions pertaining to the life of 
the fellah with a view to recommending practical means of reform. 
It may be noted here that the Labour Department, which is primarily 
concerned with the conditions of urban workers, was by that time 
already in existence. 

The Fellah Department initiated its work by making a general 
survey of the problem of the fellah and a study of systems and 
legislation in other countries, such as India and some of the Balkan 
States, with a view to adopting such measures as would suit Egyptian 
social conditions. Other social experiments already conducted in 
this field by various Egyptian institutions, as well as projects sub- 
mitted by social leaders in Egypt, were also studied. As a result 
of this comprehensive study, the Department came to the conclusion 
that rural reform, to be effective, should embrace all aspects of rural 
life—social, economic, hygienic and cultural—at one and the same 
time, and that this objective could only be achieved by an integrated 
and long-range programme attacking the problem from many angles. 
It suggested that the best method of approach would be through 
social centres where the combined efforts of social experts could be 
co-ordinated and usefully applied. 


THE RURAL WELFARE CENTRES 


The Department accordingly drew up a scheme for rural welfare 
centres, which was put into effect. Six social centres serving 25 
villages were created as an experiment in 1942. By the year 1946, 
the number had risen to 11. The idea underlying the creation of 
these centres was that they should rely for their success on the 
people’s collaboration and material contribution, and that the 
scheme should be as simple, inexpensive, democratic and easy of 
management as possible, so that it might become a national service 
for the people and by the people. 

The experiment proved a success. It revealed that the Egyptian 
fellah appreciates the advantages of improved social conditions 
when they are brought within his reach. Encouraged by this success, 
and in pursuance of its policy of social reform and the improvement 
of the standard of living, the Government decided in 1946-47 to 
create 40 more centres. A total of 1,200 centres will be set up as 
financial resources and availability of executive staff permit. This 
plan was welcomed and readily approved by Parliament, and the 
scheme is being energetically put into effect by the Fellah Depart- 
ment. 

In 1947-48, 30 more centres were opened, and in 1948-49 yet an- 
other 30. A similar number was provided for in the 1949-50 budget, 
making a total of 141 centres so far. As a result, however, of the 
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policy adopted by Parliament of reducing the budgetary provisions ° 
for ordinary expenditure in view of the requirements of national 
defence, the number of centres to be established in 1949 was reduced 


to 10. 
Basis of the Scheme 


The three fundamental principles underlying the scheme are : 
(1) co-ordinated and unified efforts ; 

(2) the collaboration of the people ; and 

(3) simplicity and low cost. 


It is necessary to secure for the fellah comprehensive social, 
economic and medical services simultaneously, since it has been 
already shown that solving only one aspect of the manifold problem 
is of no avail; for example, medical treatment alone is useless as 
long as the patient is unable to provide himself with proper food 
and sanitation. 

It is further essential that the peasants themselves should be 
convinced of the value of reform, so that they may contribute and 
gradually help towards the cost, maintenance and actual adminis- 
tration of the centres. As soon as they can run these without Govern- 
ment help, the Government will confine its activities to advice and 
guidance and a moderate yearly subsidy. 


Simplicity and low cost are necessary for the generalisation of 
the scheme. To make its services practical and available for every 
villager in need of them, it is essential to create an adequate number 
of centres. Each centre will confine its activities to about 10,000 
people, living either in one village or in a group of villages ; this is 
considered to be the maximum number to whom effective services 
can be rendered by Government agents. 


Organisation of the Welfare Centres 
Each welfare centre is made up of three co-ordinated units : 
(1) the social centre ; this is run by an agricultural social expert, 
and comprises a large meeting hall, a rural library with a reading 
room, a small museum and a radio ; 
(2) a clinic run by a full-time doctor ; 


(3) @ maternity and child welfare home under the supervision 
of a trained nurse. 


The staff of each centre consists of three full-time officers residing 
permanently in the village and sharing in the life of the peasants, 
namely, a social worker, a doctor and a health visitor. Their fore- 
most duty is to win the people’s confidence, to study their needs 
and discover promising local leaders who may be able eventually to 
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* undertake the various activities of rural development and. guide 
them towards the desired end. 

They work together as a team, guiding the people, co-operating 
in their humanitarian work and functioning with an inspiring 
concord. They show them the way to take responsibility and stand 
on their own feet. At the same time they seek to represent and 
defend the interests of the villagers before other authorities and 


landlords. 


The Social Worker. 


This officer is responsible for the economic, social, physical, 
mental and moral side of the activities of the centre. He must be 
a graduate of the Faculty of Agriculture who has taken a course 
of study in rural social service. He acts as the village adviser, 
getting to know all the village inhabitants without distinction, 
winning their confidence and helping them with expert advice in 
their agricultural work. He helps them to obtain selected seeds, to 
introduce new crops, and to combat agricultural pests, encourages 
cottage industries to supplement the income of the fellah, and 
organises evening classes for the combating of illiteracy, as well as 
sports during leisure time. He helps in settling their disputes and 
renders to them any service of which they may stand in need. He is 
also required to make a scientific study of the state of the village in 
general, and of every family in particular. He tries to cure bad 
and unhealthy habits, and supervises cleanliness of the village, its 
roads and its people. 

The social worker attains his aims through the medium of local 
committees, which he forms for the purpose, thus enlisting the 
voluntary help and co-operation of the people themselves. There 
are usually five such committees, dealing respectively with health, 
social and cultural activities, agricultural and economic questions, 
charity and public assistance, and conciliation. 


The Medical Officer. 


The duties of this officer are to study the sanitary conditions 
of the village, medically examine each inhabitant and draw up a 
complete medical survey. . He instructs the villagers in hygiene 
and prophylactic measures. He treats the sick, combats epidemics, 
distributes medicine free, gives first aid to the injured and under- 
takes minor operations. He inspects foodstuffs in the village markets 
and teaches the people how to keep them clean. In general, he is 
responsible for the health conditions of the village and, in colla- 
boration with the social worker, combats superstitious and unhealthy 
habits. 


The Health Visitor. 


The health visitor is a qualified nurse who has also had a course 
in social work. She is responsible for the care of expectant mothers 
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and for child welfare. She enlists the help of local midwives, whom 
she instructs in the rudiments of midwifery and nursing and the 
necessity of cleanliness. She is also assisted in her work by some 
of the village girls who have had a special course in midwifery at 
child welfare centres with a view to taking the place of the untrained 
village midwives. 

In addition, the health visitor regularly visits each house and 
tries to raise the village women’s standard of living by teaching 
them cleanliness, order, housekeeping and some useful home industry 
such as needlework, dressmaking and the like, which enable them 
to use their leisure time profitably. She delivers health talks to 
mothers, to the boys and girls in the village school and to the persons 
attending evening classes. She organises a group of girls for training 
in first aid, and another for needlework and knitting. She visits 
the village school in order to teach the girls and boys how to be 
clean in a practical way by cutting the boys’ hair, cleaning and 
combing the girls’ hair, and trimming the boys’ and girls’ nails, etc. 


RURAL REFORM ASSOCIATIONS 


As an encouragement to rural reconstruction, which is held to 
depend on the efforts of the peasants themselves, the Fellah Depart- 
ment began in July 1944 to promote the formation of rural reconstruc- 
tion associations, which help in making as full use as possible of the 
services of the welfare centres. Apart from the contributions paid 
by the inhabitants, these associations receive subsidies from the 
Ministry of Social Affairs, which also lends them the services of 
certain officials, such as the visiting nurse, and the periodical visits 
of agricultural social workers from the Fellah Department. 

Many of these societies have in fact succeeded in rendering 
various services to village dwellers, such as the installation of 
drinking-water pumps, the improvement of mosque lavatories, the 
filling in of pools, the introduction of rural industries and the proper 
organisation of charity funds. In some cases the society has opened 
a dispensary and a clinic, run by a nurse lent to it from the 
Fellah Department and a special doctor who visits the village 
twice or thrice a week in return for a fixed remuneration which the 
society collects from the inhabitants. Twenty-three of these societies 
have already been registered and two more are under way. 


CONCLUSION 


One of the main reasons for the success of the social centres 
scheme is the concentration of purpose and harmonious action in 
the various fields of social service. The fellah has responded to the 
call to reform without persuasion. He is learning to collaborate 
materially in the construction and maintenance of the centre. 

5 
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Some have offered land, others building materials, others labour. 
Thus the rural welfare centre has become their own centre. They 
have built it and they mean to keep it going. 

Besides, an intelligent and systematic plan for the employment 
of reserve funds has been formulated. A five-year plan has already 
been worked out. An even more important step is the appointment 
of a central co-ordinated and executive body, the Supreme Council 
for Workers’ and Peasants’ Affairs, which is presided over by 
the Prime Minister and comprises representatives from all the 
ministries concerned. ~- It is felt that this joint Council, with the 
Under-Secretary of State for Social Affairs as its Secretary-General, 
will be able to carry out a more balanced programme than would 
be the result if each separate activity were to be left to the respon- 
sibility of a separate department or ministry. 

The social centres scheme is one of the means of reform suggested 
and supported by this Council. Combined with such measures as 
the extension of smallholdings, the fixing of a minimum wage for 
the agricultural worker, the regulation of the relations between 
landowners and tenants, the schemes for improving the nutrition 
of the fellah, combating illiteracy and populating newly developed 
areas, the development of rural hospitalisation and medical care 
by the Ministry of Health, etc., it should help to bring about a 
transformation of the countryside. 





STATISTICS 


Explanatory Notes to the Tables 
on Unemployment and Employment, Cost of 
Living, Wages and Hours of Work 


These explanatory notes, which give the principal points in the 
method of compilation of the different statistics, are published once a 
year in the January issue of the Review. 


The data given in the periodical tables of the Review are com- 
piled by the International Labour Office from figures published or 
communicated by the statistical authorities of the various countries ; 
in a few cases, statistics compiled by non-official bodies are used. 
Most of the series given in the form of index numbers are com- 
puted by the Office with the base 1937=100.2, There are many 
differences in the methods of compilation of these statistics in 
different countries, the more important of which are indicated as 
far as possible in the table headings. Account of these must be 
taken in interpreting the figures, but, on the whole, the statistics 
give a reliable picture of fluctuations in time, and it is between 
these that international comparisons can most usefully be made. 

In the tables on unemployment, employment, wages, and hours 
of work, an essential distinction is made between the different 
kinds (or sources) of statistics. Each kind constitutes a more or less 
appropriate measure of the phenomenon dealt with, and is subject 
to special qualifications, which are mentioned in the following notes. 
The economic scope of each series * is indicated by mention of the 
main economic groups (agriculture, mining, manufacturing, con- 
struction, transport, commerce, services and administration) 
covered, in accordance with the classification used by the Office.* 





1 The statistics of employment and unemployment and of cost of Pang tee 
appear every month ; the statistics of wages and of hours of work appear in the 
second month of each quarter (i.e., Feb: , May, August and November). For 
details of the methods of computation of series, see the descriptions commen- 
cing with the June 1948 issue of the Review. 

_*In the case of series dating back to a different year, the index figures are 
printed in italics. 

__* This is not indicated in the unemployment table, on account of the technical 
difficulties involved in certain cases. 

“ Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice : Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48, 

p. xii. 
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The mention of one of these groups does not mean that the statistics 
cover all the branches of which it is composed, but that they cover 
at least the most important of them ; when a group is represented 
only by one or two branches of small importance (for example, 
“mining ” by quarrying, or “ transport” by tramways), it is not 
mentioned in the heading. In some tables, these indications are 
supplemented by mention of the categories of employees covered 
(wage earners and salaried employees ; skilled and unskilled workers ; 
men and women). These distinctions should not be taken in too strict 
a sense ; some of them are based on conceptions admitting of rather 
widely differing interpretation from country to country. Finally, 
the mention at the foot of the columns of the number of persons 
covered by the statistics at a recent date makes it possible, by compar- 
ing the figure given with the total number of workers in the category 
or economic group in question, to estimate approximately the extent 
to which the series is representative. 

Figures covering the average of a quarter are given against one 
of the months of the quarter, with supplementary explanations in 
a footnote. 

Separate figures for the different economic branches are pub- 
lished in the Year Book of Labour Statistics. 

Countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of 
their English names. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The statistics of unemployment cover persons who, though 
seeking work and physically able to work, are unable to obtain 
employment, thus excluding, in general, persons out of work on 
account of sickness or accident. Persons directly involved in trade 
disputes are also excluded. The statistics generally relate only to 
the wholly unemployed. 

The statistics vary in scope and value according to the type 
and sources of the data, discussed below, and in any case are to 
be considered as having greater value from the point of view of 
showing fluctuations or changes in unemployment than from that 
of giving absolute numbers or percentages. 


(a) The numbers of the unemployed are those seeking work or 
registered as unemployed, and the figures relate usually to those 
unemployed on a particular day or during a relatively short period, 
€.g., a week ; they present, therefore, an idea of the size of the problem 
of unemployment within the scope—branches of industry covered, 
compulsory or voluntary insurance, trade union provision, etc.— 
of the figures as defined. Fluctuations in numbers reflect not only 





1 A few series cover the partially unemployed, but they offer only a very imper- 
fect measure of this phenomenon. Some information on partial met me is 
contained in the statistics of hours of work, particularly in the figures relating to 
the distribution of workers according to hours worked. 
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the fluctuations in unemployment itself, as affected by prosperity, 
depression or seasonal variations in economic activity, but also, over 
a period, changes in population or in industrial and social structure. 


(b) The percentages of unemployment represent the ratio 
between the number unemployed and the total of employed and 
unemployed. They may be calculated either as the direct ratio of the 
workers unemployed on a particular day to the total of employed 
and unemployed at the same date, or as the percentage of the 
man-days lost through unemployment during a period in relation to 
the total possible man-days that might have been worked during 
the same period. Obviously, the percentages must be interpreted 
in relation to the economic scope of the data. Fluctuations in 
these percentages reflect principally the fluctuations in the level 
of unemployment itself. 


The figures vary greatly as to completeness and reliability, 
depending upon their source, i.e., the type of institution furnishing 
the data, its degree of development, the economic scope or coverage, 
and the definition of “ unemployed” adopted.? r 


Six main types of statistics may be distinguished : 


(1) Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. These are a 
reliable source of statistics of unemployment. Their scope is defined 
by the insurance legislation, which in general has a broad industrial 
coverage. An unemployed person is, generally, a person registered 
with the insurance institution in accordance with administrative 
regulations, usually with a view to claiming benefit. The percentage 
of unemployment is obtained by comparing the number of unem- 
ployed with the total number of insured persons. The comparability 
of the percentages from country to country is of course affected by 
differences in scope of the insurance legislation as well as by differ- 
ences in the administrative regulations in force ; even the compara- 
bility of the percentages over a period of time within the same 
country may be subject to reservations if important changes have 
taken place in the insurance legislation or in the administrative 
regulations governing the registration of the unemployed and the 
payment of benefit to them. 


(2) Labour force sample surveys. Although not as yet widespread, 
the sampling technique for estimating the number of the unemployed 
has proved to be a highly satisfactory and reliable method. It may 
be considered to yield the best over-all figures on unemployment, 
since, in particular, it covers certain groups of persons, such as 
new workers seeking jobs but not previously employed, who are 
not included in insurance schemes. 





? Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBourR OrFice, Studies and Reports, Series N (Statistics), 
No. 7: Methods of Statistics of Unemployment (Geneva, 1925) ; and New Series, 
No. 7 (Part 1) : Employment, Unemployment and Labour Force Statistivs : A Study 
of Methods (Geneva, 1948). 
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(3) Trade union fund statistics. The figures in these series are 
affected by the fact that membership of a trade union fund or of 
a trade union is voluntary. The result is that the statistics of the 
numbers of the trade union unemployed are without great signi- 
ficance, since they do not necessarily represent all the unemployed 
in the industrial branches covered by the trade unions, but only 
those who have availed themselves of the unemployment benefit 
privilege ; and even the percentages, which are based on the ratios of 
the unemployed trade union members to the total membership 
of the fund, may be affected if the members of the union constitute 
a favoured group from the point of view of the incidence of unem- 
ployment. Fluctuations in numbers or percentages may be 
influenced by the effect of economic prosperity or depression on 
the coverage of the funds, and the scope of the figures also depends 
on the development of the trade union funds and the widely varying 
conditions governing the recording of unemployed workers and 
the payment of benefits to them. The statistics may thus be fairly 
satisfactory in some countries, and incomplete and somewhat 
unreliable in others. 


(4) Trade union statistics. These statistics are based on reports 
compiled by trade unions of the numbers of unemployed among 
their members, irrespective of whether they are in receipt of benefits 
or not ; they give the percentage of the total trade union member- 
ship so recorded. Their scope varies with the extent of the trade 


union movement and with the extent to which the trade unions 
compile data on their unemployed members; the definition and 
degree of accuracy of the term “ unemployed” may also vary 
widely. 


(5) Employment office statistics. These series are based on the 
applications for employment registered at the offices and usually 
give those pending at the end of the month or other period. The 
value of these statistics varies widely : in cases where the employ- 
ment offices function in close connection with unemployment 
insurance, registration with the office being a condition precedent 
to obtaining unemployment benefits, these statistics are perhaps 
comparable in reliability to insurance figures. This applies also, 
in virtually the same degree, where the offices operate in connection 
with large unemployment relief schemes, so long as the conditions 
for granting relief are not subjected to important changes. Where, 
however, registration with the office is entirely voluntary, and 
especially where the offices are not widely patronised by workers 
seeking work or by employers seeking workers, the data may often 
be incomplete and unreliable. In such cases the scope of the figures 
is determined partly by the manner in which the system of employ- 
ment offices is organised and partly by the extent to which workers 
are accustomed to register and the advantages which registration 
brings them. 
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In general, however, the term “ applicant for work ” is not iden- 
tical with the term “ unemployed ” ; there is not the close scrutiny 
to exclude persons not unemployed in the strict sense that is found 
in unemployment benefit plans ; on the contrary, applicants for work 
may include the sick, those on strike, those employed in relief work as 
well as a larger or smaller number of persons who, though employed, 
are seeking transfer to other work in order to better their conditions 
of employment. On the other hand, it is possible that not all the 
unemployed are registered. The scope of the figures is also difficult 
to assess. In general, therefore, these figures cannot be considered 
as comparable from country to country, though their fluctuations 
from time to time within a country should reflect changes in the 
prevalence of unemployment. In very few cases can satisfactory 
percentages of unemployment be calculated from them, since know- 
ledge of the exact scope of the registrations is usually lacking. 


(6) Estimates. Estimates of the numbers unemployed, made 
usually by Government agencies although in some cases by private 
organisations, give figures for over-all unemployment in broad 
economic sectors of industry, usually based on all the data available, 
including the various series already discussed as well as data from 
the censuses of the economically active population. Such estimates 
may in fact present a more comprehensive picture of unemployment 
and its fluctuations than the various statistical series described 
above ; at best, however, they are subject to a considerable margin 
of error, which varies from series to series, depending upon the 
methods and data employed in their construction. 


The economic scope of these different statistics, as already 
indicated, varies with the series and in many cases is difficult to 
determine. Over-all estimates are usually definite as to scope; 
the scope of compulsory insurance statistics corresponds to that 
of the insurance legislation. Trade union figures depend in part 
upon the scope of the trade union movement and in part upon the 
extent to which within the movement unemployment is recorded 
or included in benefit plans. The scope of employment office sta- 
tistics is the most difficult to ascertain, varying with the nature of the 
system, custom and advantages of registration, as well as with the 
industrial scope of the placement operations. In general, mining 
and manufacturing are the most fully represented, transport and 
commerce are less fully represented, while agriculture is scarcely 
covered at all. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The index numbers of employment given in the periodical tables 
of the Review are intended to show changes in the general level of 
employment, on the one hand, in manufacturing industry, and, on 
the other, in economic activity as a whole (usually excluding agri- 
culture). The series limited to manufacturing are the most homo- 
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geneous in scope, and consequently the most comparable interna- 
tionally.1 These series give in many cases two measures of employ- 
ment : numbers employed and total hours worked. The series of a 
general character vary in scope from country to country * and are 
therefore comparable only subject to important reservations. They 
relate only to numbers employed and not to total hours worked. 

The index numbers of persons employed—tables II and IIT (a) 
—show the fluctuations in the total number of persons employed, 
generally represented by the total at work at a specified date, but 
sometimes by the average number during a given period, no dis- 
tinction being made between persons working full time and those 
working more or less than full time. Fluctuations in these numbers 
reflect the effect, on the one hand, of factors connected with cyclical 
and seasonal variations in economic activity (including action by 
the public authorities), and, on the other, of trends in population 
growth and changes in the industrial and social structure of the 
population; the two last-mentioned factors may result, other 
things being equal—that is, the proportion of persons employed 
remaining the same—in a gradual rise, in the course of a few years, 
in the level of the employment indices, corresponding to the increased 
number of persons gainfully employed. 

The index numbers of total number of hours worked in manufacturing 
employment—table III (b)—show changes in total hours during a 
specified period—for example, a month, a quarter, or some other 
period falling within a month or a quarter. These series thus indi- 
cate the changes in the “ volume of employment ”, taking account 
not only of the number of persons employed, but also of fluctuations 
in their hours of work. 

Most of the index numbers in these three tables have been com- 
puted by the Office, either from the absolute figures or by trans- 
ferring the base of the original series. 

The data are obtained from statistics of different types : 


(1) Compulsory social insurance statistics (generally sickness or 
accident insurance). The number of insured persons or of contri- 
butions paid furnishes a measure of the number of persons in em- 
ployment (unemployed persons being exempt from the obligation 
to pay contributions). The statistics constitute a kind of conti- 
nuous census of employment, but their scope is determined by the 
provisions of the insurance scheme and affected by any changes 
that may be made in it. 





1 The chief difference in scope in these series is that in some series (indicated 
by a note) building and construction are covered ; owing to the importance of 
these branches and the fact that changes in employment in them are often different 
from those in manufacturing industry, inclusion may have a marked effect on the 
employment index. 

? The difference in scope in these series is indicated in the headings to the table. 
It will be seen that most of these series cover mesneeneing. mining, and, to a 
varying degree, transport and commerce ; agriculture is included only in a few 
series. 
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(2) Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. The numbers 
employed are obtained by deducting the number of unemployed 
from the total number of insured workers. The scope of the figures 
is subject to the same limitations as that of data derived from other 
branches of compulsory insurance ; further, the significance of the 
number of unemployed depends, as pointed out above, on the 
provisions relating to registration, and the right to unemployment 
benefit ; in many cases, also, figures of the total number of insured 
persons are not regularly kept up to date. 


(3) Statistics of establishments. These are based on the numbers 
of workers on the payrolls of certain establishments at a given date 
in each month or quarter, and sometimes also on the total number 
of hours worked during a specific pay period. Three different types 
of statistics are distinguished in the table headings : 


Type A: Statisties covering all establishments which fulfil 
certain conditions (e.g., having more than 5 or 10 employees ; using 
motive power ; having an annual output of more than a certain 
value): these data are taken either from ad hoe statistics or from 
statistics of industrial production which give at the same time 
the numbers employed. These indices closely reflect fluctuations in 
employment, subject to small errors due to the exclusion of small 
establishments. 


Type B: Statistics relating to a sample of establishments, which 
may be large or small and more or less constant. In order to allow 


for variations in the number of returns received, the indices are 
compiled either by relating the figures at each date to those of the 
same establishments at the basic date, or by means of chain indices 
(comparing the figures received for each date with those of the 
same establishments at the preceding date, and then compiling 
a chain of ratios). It is difficult, in any case, to ensure that the 
sample of establishments is always equally representative of the 
trends resulting from general population movements and structural 
changes ; usually the series in question take only a part of these 
factors into account, and they may for this reason be subject to a 
small bias which, being cumulative, may become appreciable after 
several years. 


Type A/B: In certain cases, statistics of type A, available only 
at long intervals and with a certain delay in publication, have 
been combined with statistics of type B, available more frequently 
and more promptly ; the combination has been made either by 
chaining or by interpolation. 


(4) Estimates. In some countries the index numbers are based 
upon estimates of persons employed made by governmental agencies 
or by private organisations utilising series of the other types in 
conjunction with census or other information. The value of such 
estimates obviously depends upon the specific data and method 
employed. 
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(5) Labour force sample surveys. In two or three countries, 
figures on employment (as well as on unemployment) are obtained 
from labour force sample surveys, a technique which, when based 
on adequate sampling methods, has been found effective and reliable. 
Where available, these present the most satisfactory and complete 
figures relating to the total civilian labour force, especially as regards 
the inclusion of unpaid family workers and seasonal workers, groups 
which may often be omitted when other methods are used. 


Cost oF LIVING AND Foop PRICES 


The table shows index numbers of the cost of living covering 
various groups of expenditure and, in the lower half, the corres- 
ponding index numbers of retail food prices. 

The object of cost-of-living index numbers is to show the fluctua- 
tions in the purchasing power of money or in average retail prices, 
calculated with reference to the expenditure necessary to main- 
tain a given standard of living or type of consumption ; they are 
usually compiled by weighting the prices, absolute or relative, of 
a certain number of articles of common consumption according to 
their relative importance. Average prices are recorded regularly 
(in a more or less large number of towns in each country), and the 
weights are based either on family living studies, or on theoretical 
budgets, or on estimates of the total consumption of, or total expen- 
diture on, the items in question in the whole country during a given 
period. 

As a result of the many variations in the methods of computing 
cost-of-living index numbers (for example, in regard to geographical 
scope, the groups of expenditure represented in the general index, 
and the items included in each group), the index numbers are far 
from being equally reliable or equally representative of price move- 
ments. In any case, they can be used only to measure fluctuations 
in time of the cost of living in a given country, and not to compare 
the levels of the cost of living in different countries at any given time. 

The series of index numbers in the table have been recalculated 
for the most part by the International Labour Office on the uniform 
base 1937 = 100. This change of base has been effected by dividing 
the index for each date by the corresponding index for 1937 (annual 
average) and multiplying the quotient by 100. 

The headings of the table show the original base period of the 
index numbers, the main groups of expenditure covered—food, fuel 
and light, clothing, rent, and miscellaneous—and the number of 
towns in which prices are recorded (in some cases this number varies 
according to the expenditure group). 





1 In some countries the index given under food includes also certain articles of 
fuel and light which it has not been possible to exclude. Index numbers of the 
groups fuel and light, clothing, and rent, not covered by this table, are given in 
the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48, table XIX. 





WAGES 


The tables on the general level of wages are intended to show 
the nominal value of wages per worker as well as the fluctuations 
in wages both nominal and real (that is, account being taken of 
changes in the cost of living or the purchasing power of money) ; 
they show : 


(a) rates or earnings per hour—that is, the remuneration for a 
fixed unit of working time ; 


(b) earnings per day, week, or month—the length of these units 
of working time being based on time actually worked on the average 
by the workers employed during such time periods (whether normal 
time, overtime, or short time). 


Different kinds of statistics have been used in order to obtain 
these different series, each kind. lending itself more or less appro- 
priately to the purpose in view. 


(1) The statistics of rates are used only in section (a). They 
are based on the conditions laid down in collective agreements or 
fixed by decisions of arbitration courts or other authorities or uni- 
laterally by the employers, or are merely the wages recognised by 
custom. As a rule these standard rates apply only to adult time 
workers and normal hours of work ; the degree in which they are 
representative of wages paid to all workers in the occupations in 
question is limited, and varies from one country to another. In 
countries in which the collective regulation of wages is widespread 
and the rates fixed are generally applied, the data may be considered 
to be representative of actual wages. In some countries the rates 
are described as “minimum” rates, but this expression cannot 
always be taken in its strict sense. The figures in the table relate to 
the general level of wages, and are usually weighted according to the 
numerical importance of the occupations covered, and in some cases 
according to the regions concerned, at a specified date. 


(2) Statistics of earnings in the strict sense furnish data on wages 
per hour as well as wages per day, week, or month (sections (a) and 
(b) of the table). The data are usually based upon the payrolls of a 
number of representative establishments ! : they express the average 
wages (including bonuses, allowances, etc.) actually paid per worker 
(including time and piece workers) per time unit in the establish- 
ments covered for time actually worked. As the number of establish- 
ments covered by the statistics is not usually complete, and may 
include an undue proportion of those which offer more favourable 
conditions of remuneration, the averages obtained may not always 
be fully representative of the wage level of the whole body of workers 





1 These statistics correspond to what are termed statistics of establishments in 
the other tables. 
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in the branches in question. Earnings per hour or per day are gen- 
erally obtained by dividing the total wages paid during a given 
period by the number of man-hours or man-days worked during 
that period, and earnings per week by dividing the total wages 
paid in a given week by the number of workers employed during 
that week. Fluctuations in average earnings are therefore due not 
only to changes in rates of remuneration, indicated in the statistics 
of rates, but also to changes in the structure of the samples upon 
which they are based and, in the case of earnings per day, week, or 
month, te changes in the number of hours of work in these units 
of working time. In some countries, the averages are weighted 
according to the numerical importance of the various branches at a 
specitied date, in order to eliminate, to some extent, the influence 
of structural changes. In some cases the chain method has also 
been used in order to eliminate the effect of variations in the number 
of the establishments covered. 

Data on earnings per day, week, or month (section (b) of the 
table) may also be obtained from social insurance records ; these 
data are compiled either by dividing the total amount of insured 
wages by the number of days worked, or from the numbers of in- 
sured persons in the different wage classes, from which an average 
wage can be computed. These statistics usually give lower averages 
than the statistics of earnings described above, because existing 
insurance schemes generally set an upper limit above which the 
wage is not taken into consideration, and also because the total 
number of insured persons includes certain classes of low-paid 
workers which are often neglected in other statistics. 

From the above statement it follows that hourly wages based on 
statistics of rates are not exactly comparable with those based on 
statistics of earnings. The same applies to the data on wages per day, 
per week, or per month, given by the statistics of earnings and by 
those of social insurance. Comparisons between these different kinds 
of statistics can therefore be made only with reservations. As regards 
the categories of workers covered, it should be noted that, although 
certain insurance statistics cover salaried employees at- least to 
some extent, the statistics of rates and earnings generally refer only 
to wage earners. 


The index numbers which appear in the middle and lower parts 
of the tables have mostly been calculated by the Office. Those 
of money wages are either computed directly from the absolute 
amounts given in the upper part of the tables, or obtained by con- 
verting published index numbers to the common base. 

In some cases index numbers compiled by the Office have been 
added in order to obtain series which are more comparable internation- 
ally. Thus separate series for men and women, skilled and unskilled, 
etc., have been combined into a general series by applying weights 
representing the relative importance of their components in the 
base period ; the original data have been converted to a different 
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time unit, with the help of statistics of actual hours of work, for 
example, earnings per day divided by hours worked per day to 
obtain an index of hourly earnings, or hourly rates mutiplied by 
hours actually worked per week, to obtain an approximate index 
of weekly earnings. As the indices thus obtained are approxima- 
tions, it has not been considered appropriate to give here the ab- 
solute amounts on which they have been based. 

The index numbers of real wages (showing the purchasing power 
of wages) are obtained by applying the cost-of-living index numbers 
(given in another table) to the index numbers of money wages. On 
account of the differences in the methods of calculating cost-of-living 
indices, and the consequent variation in their reliability and sensi- 
tivity, the index numbers of real wages must be regarded as less 
exact than those of money wages. It should be noted also that too 
great importance should not be attached to slight fluctuations due 
to seasonal movements of prices reflected in the cost-of-living indices. 
In some cases, the cost-of-living index numbers relate to a single 
town, while the statistics of money wages cover the whole country 
or certain areas ; in such cases the index numbers of real wages are 
given within brackets. 


Hours oF WORK 


The statistics of the general level of hours of work show : 


(a) the average number of hours worked per worker (per 
day, week, fortnight, or month) ; 


(b) the percentage distribution of workers according to the 
number of hours worked classified in appropriate groups. 


Statistics of normal hours of work to which the rates of wages 
in table (a) above apply are not compiled at present. 


These statistics refer in most cases to manufacturing industry, as 
a rule excluding building. They are based on reports from selected 
establishments and vary in their degree of representativeness from 
country to country. 


Statistics of the average number of hours worked per worker are 
generally obtained by dividing the total number of man-hours 
worked during a certain period in the establishments covered by 
the total number of man-days worked during this period (where 
the data are expressed in hours per day), or by dividing the total 
number of man-hours worked during a week, fortnight, or month 
by the total number of workers on the payroll during the same 
period (where the data are expressed in terms of these time units). 
The lower half of table (a) gives index numbers of average hours 
worked, computed by the Office on the base 1937=100. 


Statistics of the percentage distribution of workers by hours 
worked are based either upon the hours worked by each worker 
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during a specified period or upon estimates of the time during which 
the establishments, or their branches, shops, or groups of workers, 
have been at work. The ranges of hours adopted vary from country 
to country, but the Office has regrouped the figures so as to give 
three or four classes as uniform as possible. 


Finally, it should be noted that the series expressed in different 
periods of time (day, week, etc.), whether showing average hours or 
the distribution by hours worked, cannot be converted to a 
uniform period owing to such circumstances as the varying num- 
ber of days in different months, the Saturday half-holiday, the 
method of compiling the number of workers on the payroll, and 
fluctuations in labour turnover. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 
I. Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 


II. Index numbers of the general level of employment. 
III. (a) Index numbers of the level of employment in manufacturing. 


(6) Index numbers of total hours worked in manufacturing em- 
ployment. 


Ohanges in the Tables 


Table I. 

A series has been introduced for Pakistan, showing unemployed regis- 
tered with the employment offices on the last day of the month. Unemployed 
workers over 18 years of age in such branches of economic activity as 
manufacturing, cottage and handicraft industry, commerce and Govern- 
ment service are covered by the figures. The data are reported by employ- 
ment offices in urban areas, and do not reflect unemployment in rural 


districts. 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The table shows index numbers of the cost of living covering generally 
the main groups of expenditure, viz., food, fuel and light, clothing, rent, 
and miscellaneous, and, in the lower half, the corresponding index number 
of retail food prices. 


Ohanges in the Table 


China (Chungking). 
The series has been discontinued owing to the lack of current data. 
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Japan. 

A revised index, base 1948 = 100, is shown in this issue. The list of 
items has been expanded and revised ; the previous method of weighting 
has been replaced by fixed weights based on the expenditure pattern in 1948. 
The number of items and percentage weights of the main groups are the 


following : 
Percentage 

weights 
60.44 
11.25 

4.20 

4.46 
19.65 


100.00 


Netherlands (Amsterdam). 
The series has been discontinued owing to the lack of current data. 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 

not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 
represented by a few branches only. 
relates to men only (wages tables). 


when placed between two figures of a series, that the former 
has been replaced by another or revised series. 


Thick-faced type: index number (100) in base year. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year than 1937. 
Figures in brackets : series subject to certain reservations. 





TABLE I. 


Unemployment and Employment 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


AFRICA 


AMERICA 





Union of 


Nigeria * (South Africa 


Canada 





Vv Vv 


Ss 


I 





| (registered) 


Unemployed |Unemployed 


(registered) 


Unemployed 
(estimated) 


Unemployed 





4510 
5 279 
6 167 
5 395 


ae 


337 000 1 
407 000 1 
386 000 1 
281 700 1 
370 000 
238 000 

99 000 

82 000 


=e OT 


(insured) 
% 


.-s 


10 454 








172 000 * 

143 000 
98 000 

103 000 
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199 000 


103 000 
98 000 
147 000 





41 139 
96 760 
68 254 
88 909 


144 058 


197 675 
208 818 
185 787 
134 480 
95 832 
80 391 
79 902 
80 813 
83 525 
105 937 
152 269 
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Persons cov. 
(thousands) 











4 982 * 


2 340 * § 











AMERICA 


(concl.) 


ASIA 





United States 


Puerto Rico 


Facet |_tndle 





II 


II 


v v 





Unemployed 
(estimated) 


Unemployed 
(estimated) 


Applicants for | Applicants for 
work registered | work registered 





1948: Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


7 700 000 
16 390 000 
9 480 000 





_ 


ANNAN AAA TD 9 Wem Om 


8 120 000? 
5 560 000 
2 660 000 
1 070 000 
670 000 
1 040 000 
2 270 000 
2 142 000 
2 064 000 


1 941 000 


2 664 000 
3 221 000 
3 167 000 
3 016 000 
3 289 000 
3 778 000 
4 095 000 
3 689 000 
3 351 000 
3 576 000 
3 409 000 
3 489 000 
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% 


76 000 
71 000 


83 000 


96 000 
63 000 
59 000 
51 000 
47 000 
57 000 
65 000 
80 000 
94 000 
100 000 


| 
| 
80 000 * 
| 


te 
7 PLR OCRPrIVSes 
© bo bo me bo rb 


224 900 
239 033 


251 200 
249 581 
261 593 
276 309 
291 713 
312 734 
326 300 
337 002 
333 897 
310 272 








Persons cov. 
(thousands) 














61 442 * 


686 * 


| 
| 








| 











IV. Trade union returns. 


I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 
Vv. Employment office statistics. 


II. Labour force sample surveys. 

III. Trade union fund returns. 

1 Lagos. *Up to 1944, the figures are estimates. * Nov. * Average for 1948. 
5 Apr. 1948. * Rangoon. 7 Commencing 1940, estimates obtained from monthly 
sample surveys of the labour force. * Mar.-Dec. * June-Dec. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


Asta (concl.) Europe 
Japan Pakistan Austria Belgium 
Ii + Vv v I 














Unemployed Unemployed mn"? for Unemployed 
(estimated) (registered) registered (insured) * 





295 443 5 . 320 961 126 535 
237 371 A ° 244 000 173 913 
. : . 66 000 195 211 





> . ° 144 579 * 
1 590 318 ¢ ° 67 292 

: . 67 560 
129 203 


252 751 


253 586 
239 663 
236 913 
219 926 
212 617 
215 316 
July 220 469 
Aug. 214 683 
Sept. wr as 228 393 
Oct. eco eve 251 077 
Nov. ods _— ose 259 387 
Dec. - ano a obs 


Persons cov. © 
(thousands) " " 2 004 


© ©. 
aN 
: DRE SOM SOM tb OwWPRES 


Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 


COdDwiom wo 
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Europe (cont.) 
Denmark Finland France 
Ill Vv J v 
Applicants Un- Applications 


Unemployed for work em 
joye ployed for work 
(trade unionists) : (on relief) registered 














or 
) 
95 103 21.9 354 554 379 994 
97 136 21.4 373 641 402 186 
88 924 18.4 ; 381 902 * 418 413° 
119 593 23.9 





292 649 394 534 
70 312 123 957 
19 878 41 552 


15 813 68 436 
15 663 56 633 

7 389 45 738 
16 737 77 803 


27 496 98 646 


30 254 109 922 
32 075 126 163 
35 141 127 253 
39 218 129 021 
39 817 132 671 
40 847 
41 126 
42 196 
43 908 
42 571 
43 423 


= PPP ORR Ow 


—s 
wUoubbPbONSRO &® USubHEwRS 


— 
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1949 : Jan. 
Feb 


Mar. 
April 
May 

June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Nov. 
Dec. 58 985* 


Persons cov. 
| (thousands) = 
































I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
Labour force sample surveys. Vv. Employment office statistics. 
Trade union fund returns. 

* Pre-war figures are official estimates. * Daily average of registered unemployed during 
the month. * Before Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. ‘ Apr. ; 
estimates based on a census. * Oct. 1947. * June 1948. * Public relief fund statistics, 

Jan.-Aug. ° New series of insured workers unemployed for more than one week ; July-Dec. 
* Average for 1947, 





TABLE I. STATISTIOS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 
| Europe (cont.) 
I Germany * Ireland 
Date || Bizonal area * | French zone I Vv 
Applicants 
Unemployed Unemployed 
reer) + sere) timed | Soran 


% 

















82 425 
88 714 
93 074 
84 054 
74 656 
76 887 
66 884 * 
59 047 
58 999 
59 726 
55 623 
61 203 


soo « Be 


824 000 
631 200 
591 600 


1948: Dec. 742 900 


1949: Jan. 937 800 
Feb. 1 038 200 
Mar. 1 132 100 
April 1 194 700 
May 1 215 600 
June 1 237 712 
July 1 254 548 
Aug. 1 256 996 
Sept. 1 260 996 
Oct. 1 261 548 
Nov. ose 
Dec. 

Persons cov. Py 

(thousands) 12 764 


© 


12 244 
16 735 


25 076 
30 722 
35 987 
37 640 
41 255 
45 590 
48 309 
51 095 
52 694 
53 603 
61 956 
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Europe (cont.) 
Italy Netherlands Norway Poland 
Vv vV Vv Vv 


Unemployed Wholly Unemployed Unemployed 
(registered) unemployed (registered) (registered) 














1937 29 881 375 088 
1938 ° 30 296 347 509 
1939 28 251 ° 
1940 , 197 886 29 099 
1941 117 814 191817 
1942 . 74 600 4747 
1943 ° 20 364 437 
1944 ° ° _ 
1945 ° ° 9172° 
1946 1 654 872° 53 079 12 246 
1947 2 025 140 30 701 8514 
1948 29 032 9 026 


1948: Dec. 1 862 214 44 784 9 925 


1949: Jan. 1 927 918 53 895 13 918 
Feb. 1 883 608 50 052 12 862 
Mar. 1 836 159 39 025 12 746 
April 1 753 643 36 909 9 346 
May 1 704 931 35 111 4 844 
June 1 551 725 31 855 2377 
July 1 530 547 2010 
Aug. 1 512 378 3 140 
Sept. 1 484 149 4 645 
Oct. = 6 129 
Nov. hao 8 525 
Dec. aoe Gos eee 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Labour force sample surveys. Vv. Employment office statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. 


1 Labour registration statistics. * British and U.S. zones of occupation. * For the Bizonal 
area only, figures prior to Sept. 1948 included all unemployed persons available for work under 
Order No. 3 of the Allied Control Authority, whether they were actually seeking work or not, 
“Since Jan. 1943, middle of month. ®* Average for 1948. * Insurance year ended Oct. 
1948. 7 Up to 1940, applicants. Introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme in 
1941 ; figures for the war years are incomplete. * Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms 
excluded during the years 1945 to 1947. * Figures for 1946 are inconfplete ; subsequent 
figures up to June 1948 include employed persons and retired persons seeking new employment 
and housewives seeking employment for the first time. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl.) 
Europe (cont.) 


Portugal Spain Sweden Switzerland 
| Vv v IV I v 


Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed Wholly 
(registered) Unemployed (trade unionists) (insured) + | unemployed 


% 

17 158 * . 67 351 10.8 
' 66 990 10.9 

. 63 722 * 
474 808 84 617 
450 014 85 018 
294 530 56 938 
225 493 43 950 
169 525 39 123 
147 946 36 272 
178 165 27 554 
138 771 24 362 
117 020 25 713 


139 425 51 915 


‘ 147 532 39 036 
Feb. 38 306 
Mar. 35 014 
April 27 161 
May 18 636 
June 
July 17 964 
Aug. 
Sept. 15 336 
Oct. ome 

Nov. 
Dec. 


Persons cov. 
| (thousands) : P 548 ¢ 
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57 949 
52 590 
36 663 
14 784 

9 095 
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Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
United Kingdom Australia New Zealand 
I/V IV I v 
Semen Unem- 
Cgenplepes Gas ) Unem- Unem- ployed 


o - 
Wholly * Temporarily ployed | ployed ( ~—. 




















ae 
trae 
ae 


205 063 
380 332 
220 765 
165 088 


1 324 027 
1 487 363 
1 259 559 
752 966 
237 827 
110 628 

82 758 

75 613 

158 046 
390 106 
342 295 
325 818 * 


350 165 


1949 : Jan. 400 725 
Feb. 385 405 
Mar. 365 036 
April 343 936 
May 322 017 
June 282 578 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 343 706 
Dec. ike 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 20 970” 761 * 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Labour force sample surveys. V. Employment office statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. 


* Wholly unemployed. * Dec. * Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. ‘* Average 
for 1948. * Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. Including casuals. ‘* Apr.-Dec. 
* From the beginning of 1941 to the end of 1947, excluding persons classified as unsuitable 
for ordinary employment. * July-Dec. With the introduction in July 1948 of the National 
Insurance Acts, the coverage of the series has been extended to include all registered unem- 
ployed, with the exception of disabled persons suitable only for employment under sheltered 
conditions. * July 1948. 





TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
Indices of numbers employed 
AFRICA AMERICA 
nion of South Africa) United States 


Euro- | Total cant B.L.S. } B.C. * 
III (A/B) III (A) v III (A/B) v 
M.LT. ® M.1.7.C. °°) A.M.I.T.C.| M.I.T.C. A.M.LT.C. | M.I.T.C. 
Ww.S. W.S. w.s.* W.S. W.s. ¢ 





























100.0 100.0 100.0 ° J 100.0 
103.7 104. 98.0 . . 95.5 
105.5 ; A , /! 98.8 
106.4 : . . 102.6 
110.1 
111.9 
112.6 
1944 113.5 
1945 116.1 
1946 121.8 
1947 125.3 
1948 129.4 


1948: Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) ” .../30 718 
































AMERICA (concl.) ASIA 
Argentina| Colombia 
(Buenos | (Central | Peru Japan 
Aires) zone) 
“UII (A) | Ilr (B) | TIT (B) Vv III (B) 
1.T.C. M.I.T. ® A.M.1. ¥ MLC. 
= 4 Ww. Y W.S. 

















100.0 ‘ ° ; . 100.0 
102.7 le . ‘ ‘ . 
104.8 . 100.0 
102.5 a 108.0 
107.1 , 105.4 
111.5 ° 95.6 
90.4 
86.2 ‘ 
77.8 ° 

74.4 100.0 * 


100.0 ™ 
100.0 


1948 : Dec. . ° . . 103.8 


1949: Jan. . ' ‘ y 99.2 
Feb. d ‘ 4 ’ F 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Persons cov. 
_ (thousands) * 14 212 3 164 


I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory un- 
employment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments : III (A), all establishments 
of a given importance; III (B), representative sample of establishments: III (A/B), type B 
series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. V. Labour force 
sample surveys. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. I. Industry (manufacturing industries and 
construction). T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 

1 Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Bureau of the Census. Indices up to 1939, based on esti- 
mates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Including logging. ‘ Including other 
categories of workers in the labour force.  * Up to 1944, the indices are based on estimates. 
* Nov. 7 Figure of persons covered relates to the date shown as base, unless otherwise 
specified. * Average for 1947. * May. * Mar. * Oct. 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
Indices of numbers employed 
Europe (cont.) 








Fr Germany H 
rance | Bizonal area "| Fr. zone * mance 


III (A) - I 
M.I.T.C. M.I.T.C. M.I.T.C.° 
W.S. w.s. W.s. 


100.0 ‘ : 100.0 
102.7 ; ; 
104.0 ¢ 


91.7 . 

93.2 § , 

97.0 * : | 

92.1 E 

93.8 . 

99.0 100.07 
104.8 105.2 
107.7 113.6 


116.8 


Ireland 























: RBSBSSS8: 
NU@Deoroou 


109.0 
Feb. 


Mar. ‘ 114.5 
April 109.2 F 
May . 
June . 
July 109.7 * 
Aug. . 
Sept. . 
Oct. 109.9 
Nov. . 


115.0 

116.1 
Dec. . ons aia ° 

Persons cov. 

(thousands) 9 557 415 





























Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 


Norway | Poland | U.S.S.R. Uni Australia A 


| aad I Ti (A) IV ~_Itt (A) 
A.°M,°L.T.C,| M.I.T.C. |A.°M,1.T.C® -1.T.C. M.LT.c. 2 M.I.T.C. 




















W.s. ws. | W.S. " S. W.s. 
100.0 } 100 

- 103 
113 














119 





. 


101 











Persons cov. 
(thousands) 1 273 535 2941 26 989 1 730 427 
I..Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents,.etc.). II. Compulsory un- 
employment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments : III (A), all establishments 
of a given importance; III (B), representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). type B 
series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. V. Labour force 
sample surveys. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. I. Industry (manufacturing industries and 
construction). T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. 5S. Salaried employees. 


.* British and U.S. zones of occupation. * Excluding the Saar. * Labour tration 
Statistics. ‘* Jan.-Aug. ‘* Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. Annual figures, commen 1943, 
averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and 

* Dec. * July-Dec, * Jan. 1947. ™ Excluding Northern Ireland. ™ Before 1941, statistics 
of establishments. *'* Including forestry, fishing and trapping. 18 Including other categories 
of workers in the labour force. ™ Annual figures: June. July. ™ Finnmark and evacu- 
ated communes in Troms excluded in 1945. Statistics of compulsory sickness insurance 
linked up with statistics of unemployment insurance of the preceding period. “ Since June 
1948, new series of statistics based on revised estimates with a broader coverage. including 
private domestic servants and persons above the insurable ages of the former unemployment 
meee The index for June 1948 for the old series is 107.2. ** Average for 1941, 

une ° 
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TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
(a) Indices of numbers employed 


AFRICA AMERICA 








Union of South Africa! United . - 

Canada Argentina Chile 

Europeans | Total States 7” 

III (A/B) ? III (A) | III (A/B)}} III (B) * III (B) 
W.S. Ww.s. Ww. Ww. Ww. 

















100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
101.6 , 97.0 85.1 104.3 105.5 

98.2 94.5 108.5 108.1 
114.7 ° 111.1 117.0 
117.0 127.6 
123.6 133.7 
126.1 
131.1 
132.5 
136.9 
146.9 


hm he ee — 
: 28eSeeees 
> SSPSRASAKSSS° 
SA®eaNN OOS 


1948: Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 









































AMERICA (concl.) ] EvuRoPE 


Mexico | Uruguay Japan b mm 


III (A) | 111 (B) | 111 (B) || 111 (A) | Iii (A/B) || Tt (A) Til (A) 
Ws. ' Ww. a; o.oo Ww. 


100.0 I . 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 
107.0 ‘ . 103.7 . ; 100.2 
104.5 ° ; 109.4 
110.1 . . 101.6 
128.7 J . 104.2 
136.2 d . 111.0 
145.4 A 

. J , 150.5 
1945 ‘ J , 157.7 ‘ ° 
1946 é00 R . 147.0 < 85.5 


1947 _ . . eee ¥ 93.8 
1948 one eee ove eee , 100.2 


1948: Dec. : = one : , 104.0 


1949: Jan. : is ‘ ; , 104.7 
Feb. ¥s : : 6 105.0 


Mar. ‘ ies a é y 104.9 
April ; si ‘ : L 104.4 
May ‘ ses ‘ : A 104.6 
June y = —_ x 4 104.7 
July “ 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. ‘ ati nail ‘ one oes 5 
Persons cov. 8 
(thousands) 32 105 56 1 676 5 760 1 205 167 








Denmark 




































































I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory 
unemployment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments ; III (A), all establish- 
ments of a given importance; III (B), representative sample of establishments; III (A/B), 
type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage 
earners, S. Salaried employees. 


1 Including building. * Including mining. * May. ‘ Average for 1947. * Former 
British India. ‘* 31 Dec. 7 1936 = 100. * Oct. 1947 = 100; indices based on a monthly 
sample survey covering wage earners, salaried employees and other categories of workers in 
the labour force. 
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TABLE OI. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (cont. ) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) 
| Europe (cont.) 
Finland | France |Germany'| Hungary Ireland Netherlands 


III (B) | III (A) ° III (A/B) * I III (B) 
i w. w.s. w.s. : w.s. w.s. w. 


100.0 100.0 : 100.0 100.0 
102.9 103.2 * . /! 100.1 103.2 
93.6 105.4 ° 101.4 109.3 
78.7 ° ; 100.0 107.0 
100.0 * 90.3 . . 113.2 
95.7 96.0 * . ‘ 108.8 
96.1 90.9 ” ; ° . 98.3 
90.9 90.9 : ° , 
108.2 90.4 . ° , 
114.3 98.0 100.0 * ‘ F 113.1 
122.6 106.3 105.1 ls , 134.1 
129.2 110.3 119.1 ae 


127.6 




















128.8 112.4 


Feb. 
Mar. . . 
April 129.6 112.4 
May ‘ . 

June ° 
July 112.9 
Aug. e 

Sept. ‘ . 
Oct. saa 112.9 
Nov. . ‘ 


127.1 


126.0 


Dec. > oan anal 
Persons cov. 638 # 
(thousands) 2200" | 3728 | “j279% 








625 522 


























Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 





. New 
Australia Zealand 


III (A/B) III (A) 


| 
United 
| WS. w. 


| 
Sweden Switzerland Kingdom ™ 
III (A/B) * Ill (B) IV | 
w. ‘ ws.* | 


100.0 . 100.0 *” 
101.3 . 95.0 

105.1 . 101.7 

103.4 106.4 113.7 111.6 
102.4 A 110.4 129.5 116.3 
108.1 m 115.7 139.0 113.5 
111.4 s 115.6 144.0 116.7 
112.5 . 110.9 141.9 121.0 
5 118.8 s 101.8 137.5 124.9 
1946 d 123.5 tS 98.3 145.0 130.4 
1947 . 124.4% J 106.0 153.1 abe 


1948 b 125.5 . ' 159.9 
1948 : Dec. ‘i 125.7 . ° 161.3 
1949 : Jan. . 125.6 ‘ ° 161.3 

Feb. . . P ° 162.6 
Mar. ‘ J J , 163.7 
April ; ‘ ‘ , 163.5 
May . é p 164.1 
June “i ° ° 160.7 
July wae J F 146.2 
Aug. nee . . 160.4 
Sept. reed ‘ . 163.1 
Oct. ss A 164.5 
Nov. . ‘es jee 
Dec. ably eee nan _— ‘ 
Persons cov. 1 8 
| (thousands) 184 352 *4 519 85 
I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). Il. Compulsory 
unemplo t insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A), all establish- 
ments of a given importance; III (B), representative sample of establishments; III (A/B), 
type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage 
earners. S. Salaried employees. 

_ .” British and U.S. zones of occupation. * Labour registration statistics. * Includin 
mining. * Jan.-Aug. * Commencing 1941, the res relate to an increased number o 
establishments. ‘* Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. > Annu figures, commencing 1943, averages of 
quarterly figures, except 1944 : Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. *Dec. * Since 
Jan. 1946, statistics of establishments, type B. * Jan. 1947. ™ Average for 1941. * Average 
for 1937. %* Excluding Northern Ireland. % Before 1941, statistics of establishments. 
** Including building. % Including employers and workers on own account. Annual 
figures : June. * In 1946 the criterion for inclusion was changed to a minimum of 5 persons 
occupied in the establishment. 1® Statistics of compulsory sickness insurance linked up with 
Statistics of unemployment insurance of the preceding period. * Since June 1948, new series 
of statistics based on revised estimates with a broader coverage, including persons above the 
insurable ages of the former unemployment insurance scheme. The index for June 1948 for the 
old series is 108.2. ™ Average for 1948. * June 1937. 











100.0 100.0 
104.5 99.7 
105.7 105.8 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ( concl. ) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked 
AMERICA ASIA EuROPE 


| 
United : Czecho- 
Argentina Japan * develia Denmark 








States ? 
III (A/B) III (B)* III (A/B) III (A) III (B) 
Ww. Ww. Ww. Ww. Ww. 











100.0 ‘ 100.0 ‘ 100.0 


78.5 ‘ 110.4 ‘ 99.4 
° 120.3 * ; 107.7 





° 93.8 
133.0 





1948: Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

| Nov. 

| Dec. 


| Persons cov. 
| (thousands) 






































France Hungary Ireland * Norway Sweden 
III (B) III (A) III (B) III (A)? III (A) # III (A) # 
w. W.S. Ww. Ww. , 








Europe (concl.) 











100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 
104.9 99.1 * ° 99.3 
93.7 106.1 ° 101.1 
78.3 ‘ 99.8 


100.0 . ‘ 93.6 
97.7 ° ‘ 88.3 


99.4 R ° 90.5 

93.9 . . 94.0 
110.1 . ° 103.6 
114.5 84.3 115.0 
1947 123.1 100.0 * ose 
1948 131.5 107.6 


1948: Dec. “ 119.8 


1949: Jan. 130.9 111.5 
Feb. 4 107.6 
Mar. . 117.9 
April 131.2 111.2 
May . 123.0 
June . 117.3 
July 124.1 an 
Aug. ‘ 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


oo nde)’ 714 1 2200 " 279 100 144 536 


I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory 
unemployment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments : III (A), all establish- 
ments of a given importance; III (B), representative sample of establishments; III (A/B), 
type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage 
earners. S. Salaried employees. 

1 Calculated by the 1.L.0. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index-of 
hours worked per worker. * Including mining. * Jan.-Aug. . * Jan. 5 Week in Oct. of 
each year. * Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. 
7 Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. * Annual res commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, 
except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Figure for 1945 affected by 
strikes in the engineering industry. 1° Average for 1941. 4 Jan. 1947. 












































Compos 
1E 
and soa 
Jan. 19: 
éliminat 


| of localities man * 


| of the index 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 





AFRICA 


Country — 
e- 
sia 











Town or no. 5 





Original base . Aug. 
(= 100) 1939 1938 


Cost of living 
































Composition a, b, d* 





1937 . ; , 100 
1938 ° : 101 
1939 ‘ 100 

: ‘ 101 
105 
111 
117 
122 
124 
129 
132 
141 





| 1948: Nov. 
Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 











1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
| 1947 
1948 


| 1948: Nov. 
Dec. 


| 1949: Jan. 
Feb. 


‘ 5 iat Re po vt 169 191 
: Nw on Ba ae 169 191 



































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 
* Europeans. * Sudanese. * Since July 1941, a-e. ‘ Retail price index ; including heating, lighting 
andsoap. * Oct. * Jume-Aug. * Aug. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * As from 


Jan, 1944, the index is calculated on a slightly different basis. * Calculated with “ seasonal movements 
tliminated ”. = Including heating and soap. ** Up to June 1941, including heating and lighting. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 

America (cont.) 

Country - British | British i 
Bolivia Brazil Gufena = British West Indies 











Town or no. George- : Jamaica St. 
of localities La Paz | Séo Paulo town Belize (Kingston)| Vincent 
Osiginel Bese Fines. se0s| 1000 | , Met. | Saat Aug. 1939 | Aug. 1939 


(=100) 
Cost of living 




















Composition 
of the index oe 





1937 ‘ . 
1938 . . 
‘ 100 * 


135 * 
151? 
155? 
1667 
1946 169° 
1947 206° 
1948 


1948 : Nov. 
Dec. 


1949 : Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 











July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 









































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. Composit: 
1 Mar.-Dec. * Jan. * Sept. * Aug. * Aug.-Dec. 1939 = 100. * Average calculated 1 No 
for a period of less than one year. 7 July. o 








INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 





America (cont. 


) 





Country 
Chile 


Colom- 
bia 


Costa 
Rica 


Cuba ican 
Republic 


Domin- Guate- 


mala 


Paraguay 





Town or no. : 
of localities Santiago 


Bogota 


San 
José 


City 


30 Trujillo | Guate- 
mala 


Asuncién 





Original base 
(=100) 


Feb. 1937 


1936 


July-Dec. 
1937 | Nov. 1941 


1937 


1938 





Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 


a a-e 














1948: Nov. 
Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 








312 



































Composition of the indices: a = Food ; 6 = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


* Nov. * July-Dec. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 


America (concl.) ASIA 


Count Puerto 
e Peru Rico | UTesuay|| Burma Ceylon | Cyprus India 











Town or no. Lima 6 Rangoon | Colombo 5 Ahmed- | Bombay 


of localities 
Original base Aug.1926-|July 1933- 
{= 100) Mar. 1941 1931 [Nov. 1942/Aug. 1939 |} 1997|June 1934 














of living 





Composition 
of the index 








1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: Nov. 
Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 











June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. in 508 148 319 


C2 > Ge Ges te st 


y As 






































Compositio1 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * Aug. * Mar. * Jumeand Dec. ‘* Nov 
* New series with base 1941 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 


Aug, 
old series, 
consumptio: 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
Asia (cont.) 














Country 
China Indonesia Iran Japan Lebanon 


ey Saigon Batavia Macassar 7 2 28 
Mar. 1936") jug. 1939 June-Aug. 


~ Original base 
(= 100) 1925 July 1938 July 1938 Mar. 1937 1939 





Beirut 


























Cost of living 





Composition e 
of the index 














1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 








1948: Nov. 
Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 


July 


























1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 





1948: Nov. 
Dec. 

















1949: Jan. “we 
Feb. “ 133 656 
Mar, oe 140 661 
April sis 142 636 
May ie | — 620 


June > - 
July <= aaa 139 
Aug. oie o 138 
Sept. ion ae 136 
Oct. aes ena _— eee aon 
Nov. bala 1417 984 ve ae aaa na ab 






































Composition of the indices : a = Food ; b = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 

‘Aug. * June-Aug. * Jan. ‘* New series with base Jan.-June 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. to 
old Series. * Mar.-Dec. * July : index of the free market retail prices of 19 foodstuffs, based on the 
consumption in 1932 of an Indonesian family with a monthly income of 1.25-50. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 


Asia (concl.) EUROPE 


Country RET . : ‘ Czecho- ; 
Philippines | Thailand || Austria * | Belgium *| gjoyvakiqa | Denmark| Finland 











teenie Manila Bangkok || Vienna 62 Prague 200 32 


“a. 1941 1938 _||Mar. 1938|1936-1938| July 1914 








Cost of living 





Composition ‘Sea 2 
of the index a-c, @ a-c, e 








1937 ° ° 100 
1938 100° 104 
1939 : 105 
1940 ‘ 116 
1941 se ° 

1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 





1948 : Nov. 
Dec. 


1949 : Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 














1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 é; 
1947 , 305 * 
1948 ; 384 








1948 : Nov. . 375 386 
Dec. ‘ 375 387 


1949 : Jan. . 376 384 
Feb. ‘ : 376 375 
Mar. : 376 366 
April 4 389 362 
May . 394 359 
June i 481 364 
July ‘ 467 361 
Aug. ‘ 464 361 
Sept. . 464 362 
Oct. sis : 491 358 wii 
Nov. ioe : 529 359 ide : 1 023 






































Compositic 


Composition of the-indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
2 Weighted retail price index based on schilling prices in Mar. 1938. * Retail price index. * Mar. 1 Tow 


& period of 
old series, 


* Jan.-April. 5 Retail price index, 1936-1938 = 100. 











| 
| 
} 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST 


OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 





Country 


Europe (cont.) 





Germany 


Greece 


Hungary 


Iceland 


Ireland 





~ ‘Town or no. 
of localities 


[Bizonal areal French 
zone 


Budapest 


Reykjavik 


120 





~ Original base 
= 00) 


1938 





Aug. 1939 


Jan.-Mar. 
1939 





July 1914 





iving 





Composition 
of the index 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1948: Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 


1949 : 














1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1948: Nov. 


| 1949: 


Jan. 




















878 





5 946 
6 039 
6 004 
5 834 











Composition of the indices: a = Food ; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous, 


* Towns of over 50,000 inhabitants. 


a period of less than one year. 


old series, 


* End of Aug. 


* Jan.-Mar. 
* From Aug. 1947 : interim index ; composition a-d, spliced by 1.L.0. to 


* Oct. 


* Average calculated for 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 


Europe (cont.) 








Country Luxem- Nether- 
bourg lands 
Town or no. . 
of localities 9 “ 6 31 Warsaw Lisbon 50 
July 1938- 


Original base 
¥ 100) 1938-1939 1938 1937 [Fume 1939/ July 1936 


Norway Poland Portugal | Spain 














Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index a-e 








1948: Nov. 
Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 














Dec. 


: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. ats vn 
Nov. bak sh 155 


Oe) ZEB G Gin A... Oot O00 eed ee 



































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. Compositio 
1 Consumers’ price index. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * July 1936 = 100. 1” 
* Sept. and Dec. * New series with base Jan. 1948 = 100, spliced by I1.L.0. to old series. old retail p 


consumers’ 
Months. 








INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (concl.) 


Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 








Country A 
. Switzer- United , sii — New 
Saiad Turkey Kingdom Australia Fiji Hawaii Satend 
~ Town or no, 
of locaitaiia 34 Istanbul 504-24 30 Suva Honolulu 25-4 


ae on oe June 1914} 1938 | July 1914 || 1923-1997 | Aug. 1939 | Mar. 1943 | 1926-1930 | 


_| 
| 

















Cost of living 





Composition 
- e a-e 
of the index 








1937 100 


1938 
1939 103 
1940 119 
1941 129 
1942 

129 


130 
132 
132 


100 ¢ 





1948: Nov. 
Dec. 


1949: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


























176 167 


























Composition of the indices: a = Food ; b = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 

‘Aug. * Mar. * New special wartime price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by 1.L.0. to 

old retail price series. ‘* Interim index : 200 cities; 17 June 1947 = 100. * Quarterly average. * New 

ee price index ; 21 towns; base: Jan.-Mar. 1949 = 100. ” Including heating. Average of 8 
onths, 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


With this issue of the Review a return is made to the pre-war practice 
of presenting a comprehensive bibliography of publications bearing 
on the subjects directly or indirectly of interest to the I.L.0.1 Some 
changes have been made, however, in the grouping of the books. There 
are now two main divisions : (1) the publications of the Office itself ; 
(2) other publications, classified under a few broad subject-headings. 

In view of this expansion of the bibliography, all book notes are 
reduced to a strict minimum. 


I.L.O. Publications 


Documents of the International Labour Conference. 


Thirty-third Session, Geneva, 1950. Report VIII (2). Holidays with 

Pay in Agriculture. 75 pp. Geneva, 1950. 50 cents ; 3s. 

The second report on the subject originally included as the eighth item 
on the agenda; b y a recent decision of the Governing Body of the Office, 
consideration of the question is postponed until the 1951 Session. It con- 
tains the replies of Governments to the questionnaire addressed to them 
in the first report, a brief survey of these replies, with an explanation of 
the proposed conclusions submitted by the Office, and the text of the 
conclusions. 


— Report IX (2). Vocational Training of Adults, including Disabled 
Persons. Part I: Replies of the Governments. Geneva, 1949. 122 pp. 
75 cents; 3s. 9d. 

The second report on the ninth item on the agenda is being published 
in two parts. Part I contains the replies of Governments to the question- 
naire in the first report, an analysis of the replies, and a list of points for 
discussion at the Preparatory Technical Conference to be held in January 
1950. 


Documents of the Industrial Committees. 


Chemical Industries Committee. Record of the First Session (Paris, April 
1948). Geneva, 1950. vi+223 pp. $1.25; 7s. 6d. 
In addition to the record of the proceedings of the first session of the 
Committee, this volume contains the main substance of the preliminary 





1 Books dealing with questions of industrial safety and hygiene are not included ; 
the former are noted in the quarterly Industrial Safety — and the latter in 
the Bibliography of Industrial Medicine, which will also be published quarterly. 
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report prepared by the Office, and two notes on safety and hygiene in the 
industry. The reports of the subcommittees and the final text of the reso- 
lutions adopted by the Committee are given in appendices. 


Special Publications. 


Model Code of Safety Regulations for Industrial Establishments for the Guid- 
ance of Governments and Industry. Geneva, 1949. xxv+483 pp. (in 
loose-leaf form with cloth binder). $4; £1. 

This Code, which is based on a draft prepared by experts over a 
period of six years, was approved by a Tripartite Technical Conference held 
at Geneva in the autumn of 1948. After a chapter on general safety provi- 
sions, it deals in turn with: premises of industrial establishments ; fire 
prevention and protection ; machine guarding ; electrical equipment ; hand 
tools and portable power-driven tools ; boilers and pressure vessels ; fur- 
naces, kilns and ovens ; handling and transportation of materials ; dangerous 
and obnoxious substances ; dangerous radiations ; maintenance and repairs ; 
health protection ; personal protective equipment ; selection of workers, 
medical service, medical aid ; and safety organisation. 


Bibliography of Occupational Medicine — Bibliographie de médecine du 
travail. Vol. I, 1948. Geneva, 1949. v+93 pp. $1; 5s. Annual 
subscription : $1; 6s. 

The general arrangement of this volume is similar to that of the quar- 
terly Bibliography of Industrial Hygiene published by the Office before the 
war, but various changes have been made in the presentation of the material, 
designed to facilitate consultation of the work. Publication of the new 
series will also be quarterly. 


Systems of Social Security. New Zealand. Geneva, 1949. ix+67 pp. 

40 cents; 2s. 

This is the first of a series of handbooks on national systems of social 
security prepared by Governments in conformity with a plan drafted by 
the International Labour Office. The comprehensive social security scheme 
in operation in New Zealand covers all the main contingencies (maternity, 
child maintenance, condition requiring medical care, incapacity for work, 
unemployment, old age, death of the breadwinner) and is described under the 
heads of legal basis, provision of benefits, organisation, and finance. 


Other Publications 


General. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. Slave Labor in Russia. The Case 
Presented by the American Federation of Labor to the United Nations. 
Washington, D.C., 1949. x+179 pp. 


ANDERSSON, Ingvar, and others. Introduction to Sweden. Stockholm, The 
Swedish Institute, 1949. 311 pp. ; illustrations and map. 


Borzutsxy F., Rodolfo. El Delito Econémico. Memoria de prueba para 
optar al grado de Licenciado en la Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas y 
Sociales de la Universidad de Chile. Santiago de Chile, 1949. 280 pp. 
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Coton1AL Orrice, United Kingdom. Introducing the Colonies. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1949. 87 pp.; illustrated. Is. 6d. 


-— Introducing the Eastern Dependencies. London, H.M. Stationery 

Office, 1949. 80 pp.; illustrated. 1s. 6d. 

The first of these two booklets introduces a series in popular style des- 
cribing the British colonies ; the second deals in more detail with the Fede- 
ration of Malaya, Singapore and its dependencies, Hong Kong, North 
Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak, and describes the kind of life led by the peoples 
of these lands and their social and economic problems. 


Crisp, L. F. The Parliamentary Government of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia. London, Melbourne and New York, Longmans, Green and Co. ; 
Adelaide, The Wakefield Press, 1949. x-+344 pp. 


MINISTERSTWO SPRAWIEDLIWOSCI, Poland. Prawo pracy. Przepisy zasad- 
nicze : przepisy ogélne i zwiazkowe, okolniki, pisma okélne i zarzadzenia. 
Wedlug stanu na dzien 1 marca 1949 r. 2 vols. Warsaw, 1949. 395+ 
261 pp. 

A code of Polish labour law, containing the text of the basic provisions 
in force at 1 March 1949: general provisions, provisions on associations, 
circulars, circular letters, ordinances. 


Ner, John V. La Route de la querre totale. Essai sur les relations entre la 
guerre et le progrés hwmain. Cahiers de la Fondation nationale des 
Sciences politiques. Paris, Armand Colin, 1949. 161 pp. 


Rastoci, T. N. Indian Industrial Labour (with Special Reference to Textile 
Labour). Bombay, Hind Kitabs Limited, 1949. vi+236 pp. 7 rupees 


8 annas. 

The author covers the subjects of labour and industrial relations, eco- 
nomics of labour welfare, labour administration, the employer-employee 
relationship, industrial housing, wage structure, planning in social insurance, 
labour legislation, industrial peace, trade unionism, personnel departments, 
profit-sharing, and the training of supervisory staff, and provides a biblio- 
graphy. 


Review of the Constitution of Nigeria. Regional Recommendations. Lagos, 
Government Printer, 1949. 31 pp. 


ScurewEck, Erich. Christinform oder Kominform, das kommende Deutsch- 
land. Hamburg, Robert Mélich Verlag, 1949. 166 pp. 


Swirt, John. History of the Dublin Bakers and Others. Dublin, Irish 
Bakers’, Confectionery and Allied Workers’ Union, 1949. 383 pp. ; 
illustrated. 


WarRrRERN, Allan. Dansk-Engelsk Teknisk Ordbog. Copenhagen, J. Fr. 
Clausens Forlag, 1949. 238 pp. 
A Danish-English technical dictionary. 


Economie and Social Questions. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, United States. Hnergy Resources of the World. 
Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1949. vii+128 pp.; 
maps and charts. $2.25. 
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— Point Four. Cooperative Program for Aid in the Development of Economi- 
cally Underdeveloped Areas. Washington, D.C., 1949. iii+157+-6 pp. 
(processed ). 


EcONOMIC COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, United States. Report of the 
ECA Commerce Mission, To Investigate Possibilities of Increasing 
Western Europe’s Dollar Earnings. Washington, D.C., 1949. viii+-227 pp. 


Eppin¢G, Friedrich, Hornscau, Hans Erich, and Wanper, Hilde. Das 
deutsche Fliichtlingsproblem. Neue Unterlagen zur Beurteilung der 
Bevolkerungsstruktur und der regionalen Lastenverteilung. Kiel, Institut 
fir Weltwirtschaft an der Universitat Kiel, 1949. 86 pp.; tables and 
map (processed). 


La France économique en 1947. Annuaire de la vie économique francaise, 
19me année. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1949. 608 pp. 

The series of economic year-books published by the Revue économique 
politique was resumed in 1947, after the wartime interruption, with an 
issue devoted to the period 1939-1946. 

The present volume covers the year 1947 and deals with the essential 
aspects of the economy of France on the eve of recovery—population, prices, 
national income, war damage and reconstruction, finance, production, 
commerce and transport, social questions—in a series of studies prepared 
by experts. 


GAWRONSEI, Vital. Staatsgewalt und Volkswohlfahrt. Was hat die arbeitende 
Bevélkerung von der dirigierten Wirtschaft zu erwarten ? Berne, Verlag 
A. Francke AG., 1949. 103 pp. 


GuosH, D. Economic Analysis of the American Market for Jute and Jute 


Manufactures. Calcutta, Indian Central Jute Committee, 1949. 36 
pp. 1 rupee 4 annas ; 2s. 


IsTITUTO PER GLI StupI pi Economia. Documenti sul Piano Marshall nel 
primo anno di attuazione (3 aprile 1948-31 marzo 1949). Milan, Istituto 
Editoriale Italiano, 1949. 542 pp. 1,800 lire. 


Macuuop, Fritz. The Basing-Point System. An Economic Analysis of 
a Controversial Pricing Practice. Philadelphia, The Blakiston Company, 
1949. vii+275 pp. 


Rosset, Albert. Kirche, Arbeiterfrage, Sozialismus. Siegburg, Verlag 
F. Schmitt, 1949. 344 pp. 


SHARMA, Tulsi Ram. Location of Industries in India. Bombay, Hind 

Kitabs Limited, 1948. xvii+319 pp. 

A revised and enlarged edition of a study originally published in 1946, 
on the location, planning and redistribution of industries in India, which 
emphasises the need for decentralisation and for the dispersion of industries 
from overgrown ports and central towns to the heart of the agricultural 
regions. 


Industrial Relations, Trade Unions, etc. 


DANKERT, Clyde E. Contemporary Unionism in the United States. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949 (second printing). xv+52l pp. $6.65. 
This book has as its purpose an objective and comprehensive description 

and analysis of United States trade unionism as it exists today. Without 
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neglecting the historical background, the treatment of the subject is 
essentially contemporary. Unions are studied as living organisations. Their 
economic, political, educational and social activities and functions are 
carefully examined. Similarly, detailed attention is given to the matters 
of union structure, administration and government. However, little 
notice is taken of the important role played by trade unions on the 
international level. The boek contains a store of information useful to 
anyone interested in American unionism. 


Duties, Foster Rhea. Labor in America. A History. New York, 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1949. 402 pp. $4.50. 

An account for the general reader of the rise of organised labour in 
the United States from its colonial beginnings to the second world war 
and the post-war years, told against the background of national develop- 
ment so as to bring to the reader a broad understanding of the important 
role played by labour in the economic, social and political life of the United 
States. The book concludes with a useful section containing bibliographical 
notes. 


Howe, Irving, and Wipick, B. J. The UAW and Walter Reuther. New 

York, Random House, 1949. x-+309 pp. 

A brief, but comprehensive and well-documented account of the rise 
of the United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations), its 
external struggles and internal life, and the problems it faces in the post- 
war world. 


Laski, Harold J. Trade Unions in the New Society. New York, The 

Viking Press, 1949. x-+182 pp. 

Contains the substance of lectures delivered to the Sidney Hillman 
Foundation in March-April 1949. After a chapter discussing the changing 
significance of trade unionism, the author deals with the position of trade 
unions in relation to the public, to the law and to democracy, in the light 
of experience in Great Britain and the United States. 


Levy, Bert W. Multi-Employer Bargaining and the Anti-Trust Laws. 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1949. iv+82 pp. $1.50. 


Proceedings of New York University Second Annual Conference on Labor. 
Trends in Collective Bargaining and Labor Law. Edited by Emanuel 
Stern. Albany and New York City, Matthew Bender and Company, 
Inc., 1949. xvi+720 pp. $7.50. 


The articles presented here formed the basis of a series of lectures 
delivered at a conference held in April 1949. The purpose of this annual 
conference is to make available to persons actively engaged in labour 
relations, either on the labour or on the management side, a means of 
keeping abreast of current developments of importance over a broad range of 
subjects. The main emphasis of the second conference was placed on the 
problems of unions and management in living together under the collective 
agreement, and most of the 26 articles included in the book deal with one 
form or another of the labour agreement. Among the subjects treated are 
the scope of the duty to bargain, the appropriate bargaining unit under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the union security issue, the rights of individual members 
of the bargaining unit vis-A-vis the union, management functions and rights, 
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the formulation and application of seniority provisions, wage changes, 
arbitration, disputes involving public utility services and difficulties in 
the field of federal-state relationships in labour law. 


ScHWEINITZ, Dorothea de. Labor and Management in a Common Enterprise. 

Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1949. xiii+186 pp. $3. 

A record of the operations of the United States labour-management 
committees that were established during the second world war at the sug- 
gestion of the Government, to increase and improve production. The post- 
war operations of a few of the committees that have survived are also 
examined. Successive chapters are devoted to joint production committees ; 
labour-management committees of the war period ; management and the 
joint committee ; committee procedures and their relation to management 
and union functions ; basic problems of union-management co-operation ; 
the outlook for union-management co-operation through joint committees ; 
and the joint production committee in a changing industrial scene. 


TURNBULL, John G. Labor-Management Relations. A Research Planning 
Memorandum. New York, Social Science Research Council. viii+ 112 pp. 
$1.25. 

A memorandum based on the central proposition that understanding 
in the field of labour-management relations might be furthered if research 
were directed towards assessing the validity of hypotheses developed from 
the study of industrial relations problems during recent years. To this end 
significant hypotheses advanced by students of industrial relations are 
identified and analysed, and a research approach for further investigation 
is then explored in considerable detail. Notes on methodology are appended, 
together with a selected bibliography. 


WARREN, Edgar L., and BERNSTEIN, Irving. Collective Bargaining. Los 
Angeles, University of California, Institute of Industrial Relations. 
36 pp. 25 cents. 


Employment and Migration. 


CALWELL, Arthur. Immigration. Policy and Progress. Canberra, 1949. 
70 pp. 


LEHMAN, Sylvia. Grundziige der schweizerischen Auswanderungspolitik. 
Beitrige zur praktischen Nationalékonomie, Band 7. Berne, Verlag 
A. Francke AG., 1949. 160 pp. 


Rogrinson, Joan. The Problem of Full Employment. London, Workers’ 
Educational Association and Workers’ Educational Trade Union Com- 
mittee, 1949 (revised edition). 36 pp. Is. 


Conditions of Work. 


NATIONAL CuiLD LaBorR COMMITTEE, United States. 7'rends in the Employ- 
ment of Young Workers. Annual Report for the Year Ending September 
30, 1949. New York, 1949. 22 pp. 
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Social Security. 


MINisTRY OF EpucaTion, United Kingdom. The Health of the School Child. 
Report of the Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Education for 
the Years 1946 and 1947. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1949. 
151 pp. 3s. 


Trociet, Léon-Eli. La Sécurité sociale en Belgique. Vol. I: Problémes 
belges de la Sécurité sociale. Preface by Paul-Henri Spaak. Brussels, 
Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance sociale, 1949. xiii+367 pp. 


This is the first volume of a study on social security in Belgium, based 
on the experience gained during the years 1945-1947. The second volume 
will deal with the financial situation in the various branches of social security. 

The present social security scheme of Belgium, which was drawn up 
during the occupation and introduced in 1945, was intended to be provisional, 
and the introduction of a definitive scheme is now under consideration. 
Mr. Troclet, who was Minister of Labour and Social Welfare in Belgium 
during the period covered, examines the problems, both temporary and 
fundamental, which have arisen in connection with the present system. 
He deals with the history of social security in Belgium, its economic aspects, 
questions of policy, administration, technical problems, abuses and proposed 
reforms, and endeavours to assess the validity of some of the criticisms of 
the scheme recently made. Texts of the more important documents on the 
subject and a comprehensive bibliography are appended. 


Education. 


CLAURE, Toribio. Una Escuela Rural en Vacas. Preface by Arturo 
Urquipt Moraes. La Paz, Bolivia, Empresa Editora “Universo”, 
1949. 220 pp. 


Agriculture. 


Meek, C. K. Land Law and Custom in the Colonies. Introduction by 
Lord Hartey. London, Oxford University Press, 1949 (second edition). 
xxvi+337 pp. 21s. 

In this second edition of a comprehensive study of the systems of land 
tenure and custom in a wide range of territories in the British colonies (first 
published in 1946), the chapter on Cyprus has been entirely rewritten, 
following on the abolition of the Ottoman system. The chapters dealing 
with the different territories on a geographical basis are followed by a dis- 
cussion of land and Mohammedan law, freehold versus leasehold tenure, the 
system of revisable rents, the pledging and mortgaging of land, land titles 
and registration, and changes in native land law. 

The introduction serves to underline the basic importance which different 
systems of land tenure and the rights associated with them may have on 
the utilisation of the land and development of production. 


VAUGHAN, Lawrence M., and Harpin, Lowell 8S. Farm Work Simplification. 
New York, John Wiley and Sons ; London, Chapman & Hall, Limited, 
1949. xii+145 pp. ; illustrated. 

This book deals with the progress achieved by means of time and motion 
studies in agricultural operations in the United States, and is based on the 
experience of the National Farm Work Simplification Project, with head- 
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quarters at Purdue University, Indiana. It describes what is meant by 
farm work simplification, what savings can be made and how the results 
can be used, and deals in the last two chapters with research and training 
in work simplification. The book is well supplied with illustrations and at 
the end of each chapter there is a bibliography. An especially useful addi- 
tion is a list of available cinematograph films and slides for instruction 


purposes. 


Co-operation. 


Renu, L. N. (editor). Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries in 
Bombay Province. Bombay, Provincial Industrial Co-operative Asso- 
ciation Limited, 1949. 48 pp. 1 rupee 4 annas. 


A pamphlet containing a summary of the aims, methods and achieve- 
ments of the Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries Section of 
the Co-operative Department of the Government of Bombay; a brief 
account of the work of district industrial co-operative associations ; a survey 
of the work done by the Provincial Industrial Co-operative Association, 
Bombay ; and a short outline of the Village Industries Committee, Bombay. 
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Six Centuries of Work and Wages 
THOROLD ROGERS 


As G. D. H. Coz says in the new preface, this book “ became something 
of an Old Testament to the rising generation of Labour, which found in it a 
sympathetic history of the struggles and tribulations of the working classes 
under centuries of misgovernment and social oppression”. There is much 
information here which is not to be found conveniently anywhere else. 

16th impression. 16s. net. 


Overhead Costs 
W. ARTHUP. LEWIS 


“Professor Lewis is to be congratulated upon being among the first econo- 
mists to tackle the tricky subject of controlling the nationalised industries. ” 
— Financial Times. “ Mr. Lewis is not only one of the 1 veliest minds among 
the younger economists ; for so adept a theorist he has an unusual sense both 


for practical problems and for plain language.” —- Manchester Guardian. 
158. net. 


Planning and the Price Mechanism 
The Liberal Socialist Solution 
J. E. MEADE 


“ Altogether this is a valuable little book which should make not only the 
rationale of enlightened Socialism and the mechanics of planning but the 
nature of Britain’s present economic dilemma a good deal clearer to its 
readers.” — Spectator. The author wrote the League of Nations’ World 
Economic Surveys in Geneva from 1937 to 1940. 88. 6d. net. 


Social Security 
Edited by W. A. ROBSON 


A discussion of social security in practical terms from the political, economic 
and social aspects. The contributors include CLara D. Racknam, author of 
Factory Law; Joan 8. Criarxke, Research Secretary, Fabian Society; 
EMMELINE COHEN, author of English Social Services; and R. W. B. CLARKE, 
author of The Economic Effort of the War. 3rd edition. 18s. net. 
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